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NEW FRIGIDAIRE WATER COOLE 


WITH THE METER-MISER 


15c A DAY BUYS 


Every Frigidaire water 
cooler with the Meter- 
Miser carries a 5-year 
Protection Plan against 
service expense on the 
mechanical unit. 


FOR THE OFFICE 


Pe seas 


@ Why put up any longer with old-way nuisance 
and expense? Now—at the lowest price in history 
—you can enjoy this new FRIGIDAIRE WATER 
COOLER, suitable for both office and home. 

No more too-tepid or too-cold-to-drink water. 
This cooler places at your disposal an abundant 
flow — always at the most tempting, refreshing, 
healthful temperature. A cooling, sparkling sup- 
ply available at the touch of a finger, day or night. 

And the cost is actually less than for old-style 
methods! 15c a day buys this cooler. . . as little 
as 2c a day runs it! Because its cooling unit 
is the famous METER-MISER, exclusive with 
Frigidaire. The simplest refrigerating mech- 
anism ever built, it cuts 
current cost to the bone! 
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IT... AS LITTLE AS 2c A DAY RUNS 


Quict, unseen, trouble-free. Comes to you w 
a 5-Year Protection Plan against servi 
expense. 

In addition, you enjoy dozens of other adv 
tages never before available at such a low pri: 
Easy cleaning, fast cooling, Cold Control temp 
ature regulator, “Freon-114,” the safe refrigera 
and many other exclusive Frigidaire features. 

This cooler is available for either Bottled Wa: 
or City Pressure Connection. Choice of Brot 
or White Duco finish. See it at your near 
dealer, or write Dept. 67-612, Frigidaire Di 

sion, General Motors Sales Corporati: 
Dayton, Ohio, for Free Booklet describi:3 
full line of Frigida’ 
water cooling equipme 
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DISCOVERED 


The Germ That Causes 


DANDR 


UFF f° 


Easy, delightful treatments with Iyl 


Listerine bring quick relief and @& 
often complete cure. 
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AB Seat, 
76% of dandruff patients in New Jersey 


seamen: me at last has found the truth 
about dandruff and its collateral symp- 
toms, itching and burning scalp, and scales. 

A queer germ called Pityrosporum ovale, 
bottle-shaped in outline and stubborn in 
character, causes dandruff. 

By inoculation, this savage invader has 
produced infection in guinea pigs, rabbits, 
and man. 

The remarkable discovery of Pityrospo- 
rum ovale alters the entire approach to dan- 
druff therapy. For the first time, dandruff 
is treated for what it really is—a serious 
germ infection. 


Strikes At Cause 


If you really want to conquer dandruff, 
discard remedies that 
merely remove surface 
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clinic received quick 
relief following the systematic use of Listerine. 
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Rabbits with 
dandruff were 
cured of the dis- 
ease only on the 
sides which were 
treated with Lis- 
terine Antiseptic. 


the average, dandruff 
scales, eruptions, and itch- 
ing had completely disap- 
peared. The untreated 
sides of the rabbits showed 
typical evidence of dan- 
druff nearly a month later. 


It Worked On 
Humans, Also 


Men and women dandruff 
patients in a great midwestern skin clinic 
underwent a slightly different Listerine 
treatment. A majority were instructed to 
massage the scalp once a day with Listerine 
Antiseptic. The remainder of the group 
used a non-antiseptic solution. We ask you 
to carefully note the convincing results 
again achieved: 

A substantial number of the users of 
Listerine Antiseptic obtained marked re- 
lief in the first two weeks on the average. 
In other cases, scalps were found to Se 
clear and free of dandruff in from three to 
cight weeks—itching was stopped, dan- 
druff scales eliminated, and in some cases 
falling hair terminated. Virtually none of 
the persons using a non-antiseptic solution 

showed any improvement. 





symptoms temporarily. 
Strike at the germ that 
causes dandruff with Lis- 
terine Antiseptic, which 
kills Pityrosporum ovale 
outright. 

Listerine’s record in the 
control of dandruff caused 
by Pityrosporum ovale is 
nothing short of phenom- 
enal. Read carefully what 


follows. 


Curing Rabbits of 
Dandruff 


Dandruff-infected rabbits 
were treated on one side 
only with Listerine Anti- 
Septic once a day. 
Improvement was noted 
Within four days. And 
Within fourteen days on 













| LOVE THE WAY 
LISTERINE KEEPS MY 
SCALP SWEET, 
IMMACULATE—NOT A 
TRACE OF DANDRUFF 


Listerine kills Pityrosporum ovale, 
washes scalp scrupulously clean, and 
makes it tingle with life. 


76% Get Relief 


Meanwhile in a New Jer- 
sey clinic, other derma- 
tologists were cross-check- 
ing the results of the mid- 
western clinic. Fifty men 
and women, all with defi- 
nitely established cases of 
dandruff, were. undergo- 
ing treatment twice a day 
with Listerine Antiseptic. 

At the end of three 
weeks, 76 % showed either 
complete disappearance 
of, or marked improve- 


MY HAIR 





THE safe ANTISEPTIC 


LISTERINE 


for the prompt relief of itching,’ burning scalp, and dandruff 





The germ, Pityrosporum ovale, which causes 
dandruff in rabbit and man, magnified many 
times. It is always found in cases of dandruff. 


ment in the symptoms of dandruff, i.e., 
itching, scaling. Only three failed to re- 
spond to the Listerine treatment, possibly 
due, as a research report suggests, to irreg- 
ularity in applying the treatment. 


Other Corroboration 


A great many hundreds of thousands of 
people had used Listerine Antiseptic as a 
dandruff treatment before these clinical 
studies were made. More than fifty per cent 
of the letters that came to the company 
commented enthusiastically on Listerine’s 
success when used this way. They revealed 
that some of the stubbornest cases of dan- 
druff responded, frequently after a few 
treatments. In view of the preceding re- 
search, this is readily understandable. 


Try This Proved Method 


If you have any evidence of dandruff, don’t 
take chances with ointments, salves, or solu- 
tions which may only relieve symptoms mo- 
mentarily. You have seen that dandruff is a 
stubborn disease of germ origin, calling for con- 
siderable treatment. Start now with Listerine. 

You have seen that Listerine in test after 
test, under the supervision of experts, achieved 
remarkable results against even severe cases. 
Not every time, mind you, but often enough to 
stamp it as an outstanding dandruff treatment 
in which you can place confidence. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





THE TREATMENT 


Onceor twice a day, use full strength Listerine 
on the scalp, spreading it with the fingers or 
parting the hair and applying Listerine with 
cotton. 

Once the solution is spread, begin massage 
with the finger-tips, using a rotary motion. 
See that the massage is vigorous and persist- 
ent; the active stimulation of the scalp is 
highly important in dandruff treatment. After 
massaging, the hair may be rinsed free of 
Listerine although better results are ob- 
tained if Listerine is allowed to remain on 
the scalp till dry. This pro- 
motes healing. 

If the scalp or hair is exces- 
sively dry, use a little castor 
or olive oil in conjunction 
with Listerine. Listerine will 
not bleach the hair. 
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WORLOS FINEST 
PORTABLE 
The new ‘‘400 Line” 
l 
erate res Egry Handipak... 
the one portable reg- 
ister that combines 
mechanical superiority, utility, com- 
pactness and beauty... establishes a 
new high standard of efficiency in port- 
able register performance. 






Easy to carry as a sales book, convenient as a 
pad of paper, the Handipak overcomes the dis- 
advantages of these antiquated methods. In- 
stantly ready for use it goes where business goes 
and makes records on the spot ...the modern, 
safeguarded way to write the thousands of daily 
transactions every business requires. 

The Handipak is made in seven sizes. Demon- 
strations without cost or obligation. Literature 
on request. Address Department NW-612. 

-” 





Sales agencies in all principal cities 
DAYTON 












































NEWS 
and 
HIsTORY 


are one in these fore of fleeting 





ehanges. The headline of today 
is the history of tomorrow. 


NEWS-WEEK is the vantage | 
point of understanding in this | 
maelstrom of men and events. | 
Vividly ...coneisely ... are the | 
eauses and effects of the cur- | 
rent news depicted in the dra- | 
matic pages of NEWS-WEEK. 

| 


More enjoyable in format ... 
more informative in presenting | 
the news ...it saves your time, | 
keeps you acquainted with 
every phase of world events. 


Subseribe now to NEWS-WEEK. 
One year costs only 84 ... two 
years 86. 


O 


J. E. Lowes, Jr. 

Circulation Manager 

NEWS-WEEK, 1270 Sixth Avenue 

New York City 

Send me NEWS-WEEK for 2 years $6 (| 
1 year $4 [) 
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LETTERS 


MRS. EUSTIS’ PET HORSE: (In your is- 
sue of May 29 you print photographs of Mrs. 
Grace Eustis, myself, and a horse named 
Razy, with an item telling how I had won half 
the horse from Mrs. Eustis in the well- 
known gentlemen’s game of “matches.” This 
is all so much nonsense. Nevertheless, i sup- 
pose I am to blame, in a way, and I'm sorry 
if the item has embarrassed anyone or has 
been unfair to the horse. I recall that one 
or more members of your staff were present 
one evening when I was complaining of hav- 
ing lost a small bet on Razy, and I remarked 
that I was deeply attached to the horse be- 
cause I had won a half interest in him. [ 
had no idea anyone would take me seriously. 
The remark was of that same feeble, and or- 
dinarily harmless, type as other roorbacks 
that my grandfather adopted Henry M. Stan- 
ley in New Orleans, that I used to be fly- 
weight champion of Mexico, that I once tried 
to steal the silver leg of Peter Stuyvesant 
from the vault of St. Mark’s, and that I own 
a ranch of fabulous proportions in Texas. I 
do, however, object to the statement that I do 
not know how to take care of a horse. I was 
raised with horses, In any event, I own no 
part of Razy, and don’t want to, although I 
have a very high regard for him—with reser- 
vations, 

STANLEY WALKER 

New York City 


e I read with great interest your story say- 
ing that I had gambled away half my race 
horse Razy in a match game. 

This is not true. I expect to have more 
pleasure in and make more money with Razy 
than the addicts of that hothouse game could 
encompass in a week's steady play. 

Grace HeNprRicK Eustis 

New York City 


PUBLISHED BY WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS, INC., 860 Dennison Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 270 
Ohio, under the Act of March 3, 1879. EDITORIAL AND EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS: Rockefeller Center, 127 


at the Postoffice at Dayton 


OTHER EMPHASIS: To begin with, I am 
definitely prejudiced, but every time I see an 
article ballyhooing auto racing as you did in 
Indianapolis Death Race (issue of May 29), 
my blood boils and boils. Here’s why: 

Except for the title of the article and a few 
minor details dwelling on the morbid, the ar- 
ticle is excellent and the best to be found 
outside of strictly racing publications. But 
why can’t you emphasize the skill and training 
of the drivers, the time and money they put 
in in preparation, and the precautions taken 
against avoidable accidents instead of playing 
up the smashes and bloody details? 
men are all experts in their line and take no 
unnecessary chances; they’re not a bunch o/ 
crack-brained idiots. 

Of course racing is dangerous. This alone 
makes a race interesting to certain spectators. 
But on the whole, I think you will find the 
spectators are more interested in seeing good 
driving technique, sportsmanship, and ma- 
chines as mechanically perfect as possible 
than they are in seeing wholesale slaughter 

We pride ourselves in having settled a new 
nation out of a savage wilderness—then 
why can’t we take the same civilized interes! 
in racing the Europeans do? Why not allow 
the sport to grow as it has over there? It all 
reflects in our own automobiles in the pet- 
fection of design; in respect to efficiency as 
well as safety. 


These 


Dan HamItton } 
University, Va. 
. 


LO!: “Perfectly terrible, perfectly terr'- 
ble,” says Mrs. Otto Heinigke of the old 
religions and customs of the American In- 
dian. Mrs, Heinigke should know; she 's 
the exalted president of the National Indian 
Association. In their headquarters at 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York City (in the heart 
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of the Indian country) ; she and her asso- 
cjates diagnose the red man’s ills and pre- 
scribe a remedy. Teach them the white 
man’s religion, inoculate them with a desire 


to live like white men; that will fix them. 

It certainly would fix them. Whenever 
that remedy has been prescribed in the past 
ult has been ruination. A young Indian 


the rest = ‘ : 

boy is sent to a white man’s school, he tries 
to learn complicated twentieth-century trades, 
and his own religion—bred into his blood 


for unnumbered generations—is ridiculed. At 
the end of his training he is turned out into 
a white man’s world that does not want him. 
His alternative is to return to his own people, 
but now they do not want him, and he is no 
longer satisfied with the Indian’s simple, 
hard-working life. Now what of the Indian’s 
religion ? 

Despite the mandate of the Bible, it is 
about time reformers realize that Christianity 
is not for the Indian. Out of hundreds of 
Indians I have known directly or indirectly, 
[ have seen only one who grasped even the 
fundamentals of it. Let us not lose sight of 
the fact that the Indian has a great' religion 
of his own. He has a code of moral law that 
Christianity does not exceed, and he prac- 


tices it even more religiously. His history is 


one of which white men might be proud. 
Granted that he killed and plundered in the 
early days of this nation—but one must re- 
member that he was defending his home 
(which the pioneers were stealing from him), 
he was protecting his food supply (but white 


men starved his women and children by 


slaughtering his buffalo), and finally, when 
conquest had been completed and a once 
proud race had been ground into the dust, 
white men allotted the Indian the worst land 
that could possibly be found. Perhaps a sug- 


gestion is in order. If Mrs. Heinigke and 
the N.I.A. really wish to help the Indian, let 
them work for the restoration to him of land 
that will supply him with enough food to 
live on—then leave him alone! 
Homer A. CABLE 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 


CHINESE: The Chinese characters in your 
letter column of May 22 were incorrectly 
carried horizontally. Don’t you know that 
Chinese writing is perpendicular? 

TERENCE AuGuSTUS MuRPHY 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Editorial Note: The author of that letter, Tzeng- 
Jiueq Suen, wrote his Chinese characters horizontally. 
Modern Chinese writing is either HORIZONTAL or 


PeOAGO~S =a vad 


* This most pertinent editorial note found 
in your issue of May 22 


24 44241 x4, - 

KB BAH T% Fed 35 5. 
should be illustrative of the present overin- 
dulged, overeducated, jaded public opinion 


and conscience; which being literally inter- 
Preted reads “See if we care.” 


C. R. Stusser 
Denver, Colo, 


Editorial Note: The note translated: “News- 


Werk thank ? 
ie fasicest Ss Tzeng-Jiueq Suen for clearing up the 
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THE JUDGE, CHUBBINS AND HER NEW 
DOG; WOOFY,” STOP. AT A TRAILER CAMP 
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YES, I'M JUDGE ROBBINS,} WELL, | SAW HM-M-M A SPLENDID EXAMPLE J 
MME PIPE COLLECTOR aha ye NAME hay OF A LEAD INDIAN PIPE—A GREAT 
oe Olan Ganee FAVORITE OF THE TIMES-ITS AN 


EXCELLENT MODEL AND LOOKS 
OF LOOKING OVER OVER ONE HUNDRED YEARS OLD 
SOME PIPES I'VE 


COLLECTED MYSELF 












































Copyright, 1937, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


THIS WAY TO 


HAPPIER PIPE-SMOKING! 
—READ SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince 
Albert. If you don’t find it the mellowest, 
tastiest pipe tobacco you ever smoked, 
return the pocket tin with the rest of 
the tobacco in it to us at any time with- 
in a month from this date, and we will 
refund full purchase price, plus postage. 
(Signed) R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N.C. 














LAID YOUR PIPE 
ASIDE BECAUSE 












OF “TONGUE - BITE’ 
TRY BA. ITS pipefuls of fragrant tobacco in 
AMAZINGLY MILD! every 2-oz. tin of Prince Albert 





RINGE ALBERT 


THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 






@ Illustration shows the 
new International 3 to 
4-ton Model D-50 with 
semi-trailer body of 
special design. Interna- 
tional sizes range from 
the Half-Ton unit inthe 
low-price field up to 
rugged Six- Wheelers. 
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INTERNATIONALS 


International Harvester produces no“ year- 
ly model” changes in trucks. A new line 
is not just a matter of the calendar with 
this Company. It is interested only in keep- 
ing International trucks at top efficiency. 

The International “C” models, now on 
the highways in many tens of thousands, 
are living evidence thatthis policy givesthe 
truck user what he needs for hauling sat- 
isfaction. There have been no bettertrucks 
on the market, but now there are better 
trucks by far—these new Internationals. 

The International reputation has ad- 
vanced steadily on performance and long 
life, on unequalled nation-wide service, 
and on the truck user’s final objective— 


ECONOMY. 


In the meantime, International has 
been constantly at work on engine and 
chassis design, load distribution and brak- 
ing, increased power, fuel economy, and 
driver comfort. The resources of its engi- 
neering staff, its laboratories, its plants 
and proving grounds were centered in the 
development of a fundamentally better 
product. Today the many improvements 
are consolidated in this completely new 
line of trucks. 


Today International Harvester offers 
truck users the finest value of the year, a 
product engineered to the moment and 
styled for public acceptance. These new 
trucks are on display at any International 
branch or dealer showroom. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


(incornPoraTED) 


Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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SPAIN ¢ Eden Casts Bread on Germany’s Waters; 
Dirges Accompany Little World War’s Worst Crisis 


On the slopes of Gibraltar are 24 
fresh graves. The Swastika and Union 
Jack flap over them, side by side. An 
honor guard of the King’s Own York- 
shire Light Infantry and gobs from the 
U.S. destroyer Kane marched with sail- 
ors of the German pocket battleship 
Deutschland last week and helped them 
bury the men killed at Iviza. 

Eastward, under the  once-again 
ruined Moorish castle of Almeria are 
30 more fresh graves. They were dug 
and filled because—as Hermann Wilhelm 
Goering proclaimed in announcing the 
Reich had invented a new, better gas 
mask: “When German blood has been 
spilled, it cannot be made good with 
ink. Blood must flow again.” 

Such has ever been the creed of the 
overlord. Yet nations supposedly might- 
ier than Germany have failed to invoke 
the tooth-for-a-tooth law during the 
savage Spanish crisis. For example: 

May 13 a high explosive struck the 
hull of H.M.S. Hunter, British destroy- 
er policing the waters off Almeria. 
Eight sailors died. The Valencia gov- 
ernment offered proof that “a foreign 
submarine” had torpedoed the ship. 
The British Admiralty diplomatically 
ascribed the incident to a “floating 
mine.” (Mines of the type used in these 
waters supposedly become harmless 
when they break from their moorings.) The new Reich’s naval batteries: “When .. . 


May 25-26: Insurgent (German-pi- 
loted) aircraft machine-gunned and 
grounded a French passenger plane 
near Bilbao, endangering French lives; 
others bombed the French town of Cer- 
bere on the Catalonia border, drawing 
blood from a French girl. Paris pro- 
tested—diplomatically. 

May 26 Valencia planes, on a punitive 
expedition to the Balearic Islands (see 
map) bombed the Italian auxiliary Bar- 
letta, killing six men. Benito Mussolini 
let fly a terrifying broadside—oratori- 
cally. It is true that four days later a 
submarine torpedoed and sank the 
Spanish ship City of Barcelona, send- 
ing 50 men to the bottom. However in 
the face of the Valencia accusations, 
Rome denied the ownership of the sub- 
marine. 

However—- 

May 29 a second Red punitive expe- 
dition to the Balearics sighted the 
Deutschland in the harbor of Iviza. 
E With or without provocation (no one 
INTERNATIONAL PHoros need ever know) the pilots unloaded 


German blood has been spilled . . . blood must flow again.’ two bombs on the vaunted half-portion 
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battleship killing or wounding more 
than 100 men. 

Adolf Hitler wasted no time in pro- 
tests. He announced he would avenge 
his sailors. May 31, at dawn, five Nazi 
warships lined up in the Bay of Almeria 
and methodically blasted the little Win- 
ter resort for two hours. Every house 
was hit. This week the citizens still 
searched for bodies. 

Not satisfied with this act of mar- 
tial justice, the 
Fuehrer withdrew 
from participa- 
tion in the nonin- 
tervention police 
force and put the 
German fleet on 
a war basis. Kiel 
Nazis saw 60 
ships steam south 
—their crews had 
orders to fire on 
sight at Red Span- 
ish aircraft. 

Immediately 
falling into step 
with his fellow 
Dictator, Benito 
Mussolini like- 
wise took back his 
pledge to help 
“isolate” the con- 
flict to Spain and 
ordered his naval 
units to stop and 
search all Rus- 
sian ships. He 
concentrated his 
main fleet at Spe- 
zia—handy to 
Spanish waters, 
lined up 71 sub- 
marines (one less 
than Britain’s to- 
tal) at Naples, 
and threatened 
“further action.” 

France ordered 
her Mediterrane- 
an fleet, to leave 
Toulon for thenar- 
row waters off Mo- 
rocco, and sent the 
Atlantic Squad- 
ron out of Brest 
on “a cruise.” 

From Spithead, 
where it had been 
“all lit up” for 
the Coronation, 
H.M.S. Hood 
pointed back toward Gibraltar, where 
other craft had orders to stand by the 
world’s biggest battleboat. 

The fantastic-funneled Soviet battle- 
ship Marat, also a Coronation review 
participant, went home. But Moscow 
threatened to quit the nonintervention 
agreement in protest to the Nazi and 
Fascist. “outrages.” 

These threats and counterthreats 
gave rise to fearful possibilities. With- 
drawing into their nationalistic shells, 
the powers might more openly pour 
men and supplies into Spain, putting 
the Little World War on a big time 
basis. Then, clashes between their re- 
spective navies could scarcely be avert- 
ed: the long-feared general conflict 


would be almost inevitable. 
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INK: Diplomacy to the Rescue. 

The pedestrians who snatched pa- 
pers from newsboys in the various Eu- 
ropean capitals knew they had been 
caught, at last, in one of those whirl- 
pools from which humanity emerges 
only with the greatest luck. All war 
scares of the last four years faded into 
insignificance. 

The world’s stock markets broke, and 





Anthony Eden did better than Sir Edward Grey 


for 48 hours the world’s diplomats dic- 
tated code telegrams, used up tax 
money on international phone calls and 
paid each other frenzied visits. 


Lonpon: Robert Anthony Eden, For- 
eign Minister, found himself in much 
the same position as did his predeces- 
sor, Sir Edward Grey, two decades ago. 
Once again a militaristic Reich ap- 
peared to be defying the universe. Lined 
up inevitably against it stood Britain, 
France, and Russia. If Austria-Hun- 
gary had gone to pieces on history’s 
flywheel, Fascist Italy seemed ready to 
fill its place. 

But Eden had a less thankless task 
than the unlucky Grey. In 1914 Ger- 
many was overtrained—muscle-bound, 
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as it turned out at the First Battle of 
the Marne; its colossal military mg. 
chine needed but a slight push to star 
it Parisward. Today no general staf 
wants to fight—yet. Insufficiently pre. 
pared, the Marshals point to Franco's 
fiasco as a contemporary, and historic, 
example of overconfidence. 

Last week Eden called Joachim yop 
Ribbentrop to the Foreign Office ang 
told him with gentle firmness that any 
further assertion 
of world-might by 
Berlin would al. 
most certainly de. 
stroy the last 
chance of arbi- 
trating the Span- 
ish conflict. The 
Reich Ambasgsa- 
dor listened ani- 
ably and left with 
polite assurances, 

Most of the ar. 
rogance came 
from Valencia— 
which Eden had 
reprimanded for 
carelessness at 
Iviza. In Geneva, 
Spanish delegate 
Julio Alvarez del 
Vayo stormed 
against the Nazi 
attack on Almeria 
and threatened to 
convoke an extra- 
ordinary League 
session over “the 
greatest outrage 
against an inde- 
pendent and sov- 
ereign State.” 

He yielded only 
to the greatest 
pressure of lead- 
ing statesmen, 
who then hurried 
home. (Minor 
craftsmen re- 
mained to open 
the World Dis- 
armament Con- 
gress. This hum- 
ble body asked 
each of the pow- 
ers to _ publish 
their arms ex- 
penditure for the 
coming year; 
then, as if fearing 
it had done too 
much, it immediately adjourned. 


NEWSPHOTOS 


Paris: After telephone consultation 
with Eden, Premier Leon Blum quickly 
dropped his charge that Germany had 
“broken all precepts of international 
law.” Overriding the confident bellig- 
erence of the French general staff, he 
promised to cooperate with Britain 10 
trying to bring Germany and Italy back 
into the nonintervention agreement. 
The Dictators approved in principle, 
but insisted on the right to act inde- 
pendently against further acts of “Red 
aggression.” 

The Franco-British plan called for: 
amalgamation of all land and sea po 
lice forces; establishment of “safety 
zones” in which the Red and White 
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Far cde 
TRIANGLE 


Near Madrid: General Miaja launched a counteroffensive 


governments guaranteed not to molest 
the four powers’ patrolling warships; 
and collective action to be taken in the 
event of future “incidents.” With 
these concessions Britain and France 
hoped to have Germany and Italy safe- 
ly back on the London committee “by 
this week end. (Joseph Stalin hinted 


he might like to put Russian warships 
on the patrol, but diplomats tactfully 


ignored his offer.) 


Moscow: Eden addressed no friendly 
words to Czar Stalin’s government. In 
fact, he allowed a “Whitehall spokes- 
man” to make unprecedented declara- 
tions. “Just as everything seemed to 
be shaping up nicely,” this unnamed 
- oracle declared, “some people have to 
go and spoil [peace prospects] with an 
act of gross stupidity or bloody malice.” 
And he confided: ‘‘Russia has always 
wanted to throw a spanner in the 
works.” 


Berwin: The Reich’s press boasted 
that Adolf Hitler personally had or- 
dered the strafing of Almeria. When 
it came to brass tacks, the Fuehrer 
backed his warnings with action. Let 
his children rest assured. Let London 
and Paris papers copy. Let historians 
note, and wonder. 

Yet the Chancellor lost no time in as- 
suring British Ambassador Neville 
Henderson that the vengeance visited 
on Almeria “closed the incident.” So 
volubly did he speak in the cause of 
peace that Sir Neville blurted out: 
“Germany has not a more sincere or 
useful friend . . . than Great Britain 

We have full understanding of 
Germany’s great mission in the world.” 


Rome: While British diplomacy 
smoothed the Fuehrer’s fervid forelock, 
the Reich's supreme war lord watched 
air, land, and sea maneuvers in Italy. 
As guests of Benito Mussolini, War 
Minister Werner Fritz Eduard von 
Blomberg and his little daughter Doro- 
thy saw Caproni planes destroy a myth- 
ical Russian fleet off the Roman port 
of Ostia and then reviewed the naval 
concentration in the north. 

Blomberg presumably came to Italy 





TARO FROM BLACK STAR 
Valencia Hospital: ‘Any news?’ 
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in an effort to verify the real potentiali- 
ties of the Duce’s war machine—which 
set out last March to crack the walls 
of Madrid and unaccountably went in. 
to reverse at Guadalajara. 

The visit caused rumors of impend- 
ing Italo-German action. But to Amer. 
ican Ambassador William Phillips, who 
called at Palazzo Venezia, the Duce 
said: “There will be no war.” 


® This week a report from Gibraltar 
shed light on the activities of another 
notable, recent visitor to the Fascist 
capital—Juan March. En route back 
to Burgos, the Balearic Island smug- 
gler who rose to be dictator of Spain’s 
tobacco industry reputedly announced 
he had “authorized”’ Francisco Franco 
to spend $1,500,000,000 on the war. 


WASHINGTON: The false alarm aroused 
Cordell Hull to the point where he 
deemed advisable a long-distance call 
to Franklin D. Roosevelt (vacationing 
at Hyde Park)—to say he had offered 
the Spanish and German Ambassadors 
America’s good services toward arbi- 
trating the incident. Next day the State 
Secretary ignored the thesis of 29 pro- 
gressive Congressmen that Berlin and 
Rome actually were at war with Va- 
lencia. He refused their demand that 
the United States embargo arms ship- 
ments to Germany and Italy under the 
month-old neutrality law: ‘This is not 
our war... We must be quiet.” 

In her syndicated column, Eleanor 
Roosevelt philosophized along the same 
lines: “The news from Europe seemed 
very distressing . ... but today there 
seems to be -a return._to a calmer at- 
titude . . . Like so many things in life, 
if we have a little time to think we 
are likely to be calmer. 

“I wish 24 hours, a good night’s sleep, 
and a day spent in the open air could 
always elapse before any government 
officials take action on matters of grave 
importance.” 


BLOOD: The General Died at Dusk 


The Valencia government’s change 
of composition last month aimed to im- 
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press foreign—particularly British— 
opinion. The Caballero Cabinet had 
gained a wild Red reputation, largely 
because (for the first time in any gov- 
ernment) it included Anarchists. 

Juan Negrin’s government contains 
no extremists. Indalecio Prieto, Social- 
ist master mind who engineered the 
shift, reasoned: The British originally 
favored Francisco Franco because to 
them he represented Law and Order vs. 
bolshevism. But while London doesn’t 
want a Soviet Spain, it won’t allow a 
Fascist peninsula, either. Now it is 
perfectly clear that the Dictators own 
Francisco Franco hand and foot—he 
has even promised to reward their sup- 
port with mining rights on which Brit- 
ish arms manufacturers have long cast 
yearning eyes. 

Waving a “Republican” rather than 
“Red” flag, Prieto expected valuable 
support from Britain and her satellite, 
France—and a fortnight ago he her- 
alded an imminent big push to stamp 
out the Fascists. Last week the first 
signs of this drive materialized. 


A Red army well protected by air- 
craft swooped suddenly down from the 
Guadarrama Mountains and advanced 
to within 10 miles of Segovia, 43 miles 
northwest of Madrid. The Moors 
stopped them at La Granja, where 
Philip V built a palace that “cost me 
three millions and amused me three 
minutes.” (Alfonso XIII often used it 
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in Summer.) This week opposing 
snipers shared the vast estate: befezzed 
Africans and ragged mountaineers 
played a deadly game of hide-and-seek 
among its 26 elaborate fountains. 


SuRPRISE: Last Friday, after a long 
silence, the White guns outside Ma- 
drid suddenly tore loose. It was 11:15 
A.M., an unsporting hour according to 
the siege’s unwritten rule, and the 
shells killed a score of pedestrians in 
the city’s most crowded quarter. Rea- 
son: the citizens were celebrating the 
discovery of a shepherd. 

The shepherd had been tending his 
flock on a mountain above Briviesca, 
25 miles northeast of Burgos. It was 
a misty afternoon. Suddenly he heard 
a terrifying roar, saw giant wings 
sweeping through the fog—and a twin- 
engined bomber crashed into the hill- 
side. 

Briviescans found the bodies of four 
insurgent officers. They were about to 
carry them down the mountain when 
they espied a fifth form some 25 yards 
away. A wide red sash distinguished 
the uniform: the astounded villagers 
recognized the lifeless face of Emilio 
Mola, White Generalissimo in the 
North, hero of the Carlists, besieger 
of Bilbao. 

Franco buried the 50-year-old Riff 
war hero at Burgos with the Grand 
Cross of San Fernando, highest Span- 
ish order—and possibly with a sigh of 
relief. The White Dictator owed him 
too much for comfort: Mola, tallest 
General and ablest strategist in the 
Spanish Army, was the only high offi- 
cer fully trusted by the dare-devil Carl- 
ists. With 40,000 of these he had held 
at bay the Madrid armies last July 







La Cabeza: mother and child 


while Franco’s ill-timed putsch had 
almost left him stranded in Spanish 
Morocco with his Foreign Legion 
shock troops. 

More important still: Mola violently 
favored the Germans, in contrast to 
other Franco aides who preferred the 
Italians. And the Nazis stage-whis- 
pered that the war might have been 
won long ago, had the Cuban-born com- 
mander directed the general staff in- 
stead of Franco. 

Again—fundamentally Royalist and 
anti-Fascist—-Mola dreamed of Arch- 
duke Otto of Hapsburg as King of 
Spain. He had come to visit uncle, 
Prince Gaetan of Bourbon-Parma, who 
was wounded last month in the first ad- 
vance on the coast. Otto made his 
headquarters at Lequieto, a near-by 
seaside castle where as a boy he had 
often visited another cousin, Alfonso 
XIII. 

Wearing a crimson Carlist beret, the 
Archduke watched 24 Italian (not Ger- 
man) machines unlimber 200 bombs on 
the heights of Lemona, which the hardy 
Basques had wrested from their adver- 
saries two weeks ago. Sunday the 
Carlists once more stood on the bare 
brown ridge overlooking Bilbao. 


But Mola’s death had brought un- 
foreseen hope to the beleaguered, never 
yet conquered port. Its citizens pre- 
dicted that the Carlists would now aban- 
don the fruitless slaughter of brother 
and brother: already an ugly rumor 
passed among them—a time bomb had 
wrecked their hero's plane. 

He died, incidentally, in his stock- 
ings. Years ago a gypsy told Mola he 
would die with his boots on: whenever 
he flew, he removed them. 
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@ Illustration shows the 
new International 3 to 


4-ton Model D-50 with 


semi-trailer body of 


special design. Interna- 
tional sizes range from 
the Half-Ton unit inthe 
low-price field up to 
rugged Six- Wheelers. 


International Harvester produces no“ year- 
ly model” changes in trucks. A new line 
is not just a matter of the calendar with 
this Company. It is interested only in keep- 
ing International trucks at top efficiency. 

The International “C” models, now on 
the highways in many tens of thousands, 
are living evidence thatthis policy givesthe 
truck user what he needs for hauling sat- 
isfaction. There have been no bettertrucks 
on the market, but now there are better 
trucks by far—these new Internationals. 

The International reputation has ad- 
vanced steadily on performance and long 
life, on unequalled nation-wide service, 
and on the truck user’s final objective— 


ECONOMY. 
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INTERNATIONALS 


In the meantime, International has 
been constantly at work on engine and 
chassis design, load distribution and brak- 
ing, increased power, fuel economy, and 
driver comfort. The resources of its engi- 
neering staff, its laboratories, its plants 
and proving grounds were centered in the 
development of a fundamentally better 
product. Today the many improvements 
are consolidated in this completely new 
line of trucks. 


Today International Harvester offers 
truck users the finest value of the year, a 
product engineered to the moment and 
styled for public acceptance. These new 
trucks are on display at any International 
branch or dealer showroom. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. (mconronatss) Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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SPAIN: Eden Casts Bread on Germany’s Waters; 
Dirges Accompany Little World War’s Worst Crisis 


On the slopes of Gibraltar are 24 
fresh graves. The Swastika and Union 
Jack flap over them, side by side. An 
honor guard of the King’s Own York- 
shire Light Infantry and gobs from the 
U.S. destroyer Kane marched with sail- 
ors of the German pocket battleship 
Deutschland last week and helped them 
bury the men killed at Iviza. 

Eastward, under the once-again 
ruined Moorish castle of Almeria are 
30 more fresh graves. They were dug 
and filled because—as Hermann Wilhelm 
Goering proclaimed in announcing the 
Reich had invented a new, better gas 
mask: “When German blood has been 
spilled, it cannot be made good with 
ink. Blood must flow again.” 

Such has ever been the creed of the 
overlord. Yet nations supposedly might- 
ier than Germany have failed to invoke 
the tooth-for-a-tooth law during the 
savage Spanish crisis. For example: 

May 13 a high explosive struck the 
hull of H.M.S. Hunter, British destroy- 
er policing the waters off Almeria. 
Eight sailors died. The Valencia gov- 
ernment offered proof that “a foreign 
submarine” had torpedoed the ship. 
The British Admiralty diplomatically 
ascribed the incident to a “floating 
mine.” (Mines of the type used in these 
waters supposedly become harmless 
when they break from their moorings.) 


2 
* 





German blood has been spilled . . . blood must flow again.’ 
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The new Reich’s naval batteries: ‘When .. . 


INTERNATIONAL PHOTOS 


May 25-26: Insurgent (German-pi- 
loted) aircraft machine-gunned and 
grounded a French passenger plane 
near Bilbao, endangering French lives; 
others bombed the French town of Cer- 
bere on the Catalonia border, drawing 
blood from a French girl. Paris pro- 
tested—diplomatically. 

May 26 Valencia planes, on a punitive 
expedition to the Balearic Islands (see 
map) bombed the Italian auxiliary Bar- 
letta, killing six men. Benito Mussolini 
let fly a terrifying broadside—oratori- 
cally. It is true that four days later a 
submarine torpedoed and sank the 
Spanish ship City of Barcelona, send- 
ing 50 men to the bottom. However in 
the face of the Valencia accusations, 
Rome denied the ownership of the sub- 
marine. 


However— 

May 29 a second Red punitive expe- 
dition to the Balearics sighted the 
Deutschland in the harbor of Iviza. 
With or without provocation (no one 
need ever know) the pilots unloaded 
two bombs on the vaunted half-portion 
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battleship killing or wounding more 
than 100 men. 

Adolf Hitler wasted no time in pro- 
tests. He announced he would avenge 
his sailors. May 31, at dawn, five Nazi 
warships lined up in the Bay of Almeria 
and methodically blasted the little Win- 
ter resort for two hours. Every house 
was hit. This week the citizens still 
searched for bodies. 

Not satisfied with this act of mar- 
tial justice, the 
Fuehrer withdrew 
from participa- 
tion,in the nonin- 
tervention police 
force and put the 
German fleet on 
a war basis. Kiel 
Nazis saw 60 
ships steam south 
—their crews had 
orders to fire on 
sight at Red Span- 
ish aircraft. 

Immediately 
falling into step 
with his fellow 
Dictator, Benito 
Mussolini like- 
wise took back his 
pledge to help 
“isolate” the con- 
flict to Spain and 
ordered his naval 
units to stop and 
search all Rus- 
sian ships. He 
concentrated his 
main fleet at Spe- 
zia—-handy to 
Spanish waters, 
lined up 71 sub- 
marines (one less 
than Britain’s to- 
tal) at Naples, 
and threatened 
“further action.” 

France ordered 
her Mediterrane- 
an fleet to leave 
Toulon for thenar- 
row waters off Mo- 
rocco, and sent the 
Atlantic Squad- 
ron out of Brest 
on “a cruise.” 

From Spithead, 
where it had been 
“all lit up” for 
the Coronation, 
H.M.S. Hood 
pointed back toward Gibraltar, where 
other craft had orders to stand by the 
world’s biggest battleboat. 

The fantastic-funneled Soviet battle- 
ship Marat, also a Coronation review 
participant, went home. But Moscow 
threatened to quit the nonintervention 
agreement in protest to the Nazi and 
Fascist “outrages.” 

These threats and counterthreats 
gave rise to fearful possibilities. With- 
drawing into their nationalistic shells, 
the powers might more openly pour 
men and supplies into Spain, putting 
the Little World War on a big time 
basis. Then, clashes between their re- 
spective navies could scarcely be avert- 
ed: the long-feared general conflict 
would be almost inevitable. 
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INK: Diplomacy to the Rescue. 


The pedestrians who snatched pa- 
pers from newsboys in the various Eu- 
ropean capitals knew they had been 
caught, at last, in one of those whirl- 
pools from which humanity emerges 
only with the greatest luck. All war 
scares of the last four years faded into 
insignificance. 

The world’s stock markets broke, and 





Anthony Eden did better than Sir Edward Grey 


for 48 hours the world’s diplomats dic- 
tated code telegrams, used up tax 
money on international phone calls and 
paid each other frenzied visits. 


Lonpon: Robert Anthony Eden, For- 
eign Minister, found himself in much 
the same position as did his predeces- 
sor, Sir Edward Grey, two decades ago. 
Once again a militaristic Reich ap- 
peared to be defying the universe. Lined 
up inevitably against it stood Britain, 
France, and Russia. If Austria-Hun- 
gary had gone to pieces on history’s 
flywheel, Fascist Italy seemed ready to 
fill its place. 


But Eden had a less thankless task 
than the unlucky Grey. In 1914 Ger- 
many was overtrained—muscle-bound, 
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as it turned out at the First Battle of 
the Marne; its colossal military ma- 
chine needed but a slight push to start 
it Parisward. Today no general staff 
wants to fight—yet. Insufficiently pre- 
pared, the Marshals point to Franco’s 
fiasco as a contemporary, and historic, 
example of overconfidence. 

Last week Eden called Joachim von 
Ribbentrop to the Foreign Office and 
told him with gentle firmness that any 
further assertion 
of world-might by 
Berlin would al- 
most certainly de- 
stroy the last 
chance of arbi- 
trating the Span- 
ish conflict. The 
Reich Ambassa- 
dor listened ami- 
ably and left with 
polite assurances. 

Most of the ar- 
rogance came 
from Valencia— 
which Eden had 
reprimanded for 
carelessness at 
Iviza. In Geneva, 
Spanish delegate 
Julio Alvarez del 
Vayo stormed 
against the Nazi 
attack on Almeria 
and threatened to 
convoke an extra- 
ordinary League 
session over “the 
greatest outrage 
against an inde- 
pendent and sov- 
ereign State.” 

He yielded only 
to the greatest 
pressure of lead- 
ing statesmen, 
who then hurried 
home. (Minor 
craftsmen re- 
mained to open 
the World Dis- 
armament Con- 
gress. This hum- 
ble body asked 
each of the pow- 
ers to _ publish 
their arms ex- 
penditure for the 
coming year; 
then, as if fearing 
it had done too 
much, it immediately adjourned.) 


NEWSPHOTOS 


Paris: After telephone consultation 
with Eden, Premier Leon Blum quickly 
dropped his charge that Germany had 
“broken all precepts of international 
law.” Overriding the confident bellig- 
erence of the French general staff, he 
promised to cooperate with Britain in 
trying to bring Germany and Italy back 
into the nonintervention agreement. 
The Dictators approved in principle, 
but insisted on the right to act inde- 
pendently against further acts of “Red” 
aggression.” 

The Franco-British plan called for: 
amalgamation of all land and sea po- 
lice forces; establishment of “safety 
zones” in which the Red and White 
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TRIANGLE 


Near Madrid: General Miaja launched a counteroffensive 


governments guaranteed not to molest 
the four powers’ patrolling warships; 
and collective action to be taken in the 
event of future “incidents.” With 
these concessions Britain and France 
hoped to have Germany and Italy safe- 
ly back on the London committee by 
this week end. (Joseph Stalin hinted 
he might like to put Russian warships 
on the patrol, but diplomats tactfully 
ignored his offer.) 


Moscow: Eden addressed no friendly 
words to Czar Stalin’s government. In 
fact, he allowed a ‘Whitehall spokes- 
man” to make unprecedented declara- 
tions. “Just as everything seemed to 
be shaping up nicely,” this unnamed 
oracle declared, ‘‘some people have to 
go and spoil [peace prospects] with an 
act of gross stupidity or bloody malice.” 
And he confided: “Russia has always 


wanted to throw a spanner in the. 


works.” 


Berwin: The Reich's press boasted 
that Adolf Hitler personally had or- 
dered the strafing of Almeria. When 
it came to brass tacks, the Fuehrer 
backed his warnings with action. Let 
his children rest assured. Let London 
and Paris papers copy. Let historians 
note, and wonder. 

Yet the Chancellor lost no time in as- 
suring British Ambassador Neville 
Henderson that the vengeance visited 
on Almeria “closed the incident.” So 
volubly did he speak in the cause of 
peace that Sir Neville blurted out: 
“Germany has not a more sincere or 
useful friend ... than Great Britain 

. We have full understanding of 
Germany’s great mission in the world.” 


Rome: While British diplomacy 
smoothed the Fuehrer’s fervid forelock, 
the Reich’s supreme war lord watched 
air, land, and sea maneuvers in Italy. 
As guests of Benito Mussolini, War 
Minister Werner Fritz Eduard von 
Blomberg and his little daughter Doro- 
thy saw Caproni planes destroy a myth- 
ical Russian fleet off the Roman port 
of Ostia and then reviewed the naval 
concentration in the north. 

Blomberg presumably came to Italy 
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TARO FROM BLACK STAR 
‘Any news?’ 
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in an effort to verify the real potentiali- 
ties of the Duce’s war machine—which 
set out last March to crack the walls 
of Madrid and unaccountably went in- 
to reverse at Guadalajara. 

The visit caused rumors of impend- 
ing Italo-German action. But to Amer- 
ican Ambassador William Phillips, who 
called at Palazzo Venezia, the Duce 
said: “There will be no war.” 


® This week a report from Gibraltar 
shed light on the activities of another 
notable, recent visitor to the Fascist 
capital—Juan March. En route back 
to Burgos, the Balearic Island smug- 
gler who rose to be dictator of Spain’s 
tobacco industry reputedly announced 
he had “authorized’”’ Francisco Franco 
to spend $1,500,000,000 on the war. 


WASHINGTON: The false alarm aroused 
Cordell Hull to the point where he 
deemed advisable a long-distance call 
to Franklin D. Roosevelt (vacationing 
at Hyde Park)—to say he had offered 
the Spanish and German Ambassadors 
America’s good services toward arbi- 
trating the incident. Next day the State 
Secretary ignored the thesis of 29 pro- 
gressive Congressmen that Berlin and 
Rome actually were at war with Va- 
lencia. He refused their demand that 
the United States embargo arms ship- 
ments to Germany and Italy under the 
month-old neutrality law: “This is not 
our war... We must be quiet.” 

In her syndicated column, Eleanor 
Roosevelt philosophized along the same 
lines: “The news from Europe seemed 
very distressing ... but today there 
seems to be a return to a calmer at- 
titude .. . Like so many things in life, 
if we have a little time to think we 
are likely to be calmer. 

“I wish 24 hours, a good night’s sleep, 
and a day spent in the open air could 
always elapse before any government 
officials take action on matters of grave 
importance.” 


BLOOD: The General Died at Dusk 


The Valencia government’s change 
of composition last month aimed to im- 
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press foreign—particularly British— 
opinion. The Caballero Cabinet had 
gained a wild Red reputation, largely 
because (for the first time in any gov- 
ernment) it included Anarchists. 

Juan Negrin’s government contains 
no extremists. Indalecio Prieto, Social- 
ist master mind who engineered the 
shift, reasoned: The British originally 
favored Francisco Franco because to 
them he represented Law and Order vs. 
bolshevism. But while London doesn’t 
want a Soviet Spain, it won’t allow a 
Fascist peninsula, either. Now it is 
perfectly clear that the Dictators own 
Francisco Franco hand and foot—he 
has even promised to reward their sup- 
port with mining rights on which Brit- 
ish arms manufacturers have long cast 
yearning eyes. 

Waving a “Republican” rather than 
“Red” flag, Prieto expected valuable 
support from Britain and her satellite, 
France—and a fortnight ago he her- 
alded an imminent big push to stamp 
out the Fascists. Last week the first 
signs of this drive materialized. 


A Red army well protected by air- 
craft swooped suddenly down from the 
Guadarrama Mountains and advanced 
to within 10 miles of Segovia, 43 miles 
northwest of Madrid. The Moors 
stopped them at La Granja, where 
Philip V built a palace that “cost me 
three millions and amused me three 
minutes.” (Alfonso XIII often used it 
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Emilio Mola preferred the Germans 
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La Cabeza: mother and child 


in Summer.) This week opposing 
snipers shared the vast estate: befezzed 
Africans and ragged mountaineers 
played a deadly game of hide-and-seek 
among its 26 elaborate fountains. 


SuRPRISE: Last Friday, after a long 
silence, the White guns outside Ma- 
drid suddenly tore loose. It was 11:15 
A.M., an unsporting hour according to 
the siege’s unwritten rule, and the 
shells killed a score of pedestrians in 
the city’s most crowded quarter. Rea- 
son: the citizens were celebrating the 
discovery of a shepherd. 

The shepherd had been tending his 
flock on a mountain above Briviesca, 
25 miles northeast of Burgos. It was 
a misty afternoon. Suddenly he heard 
a terrifying roar, saw giant wings 
sweeping through the fog—and a twin- 
engined bomber crashed into the hill- 
side. 

Briviescans found the bodies of four 
insurgent officers. They were about to 
carry them down the mountain when 
they espied a fifth form some 25 yards 
away. A wide red sash distinguished 
the uniform: the astounded villagers 
recognized the lifeless face of Emilio 
Mola, White Generalissimo in the 
North, hero of the Carlists, besieger 
of Bilbao. 

Franco buried the 50-year-old Riff 
war hero at Burgos with the Grand 
Cross of San Fernando, highest Span- 
ish order—and possibly with a sigh of 
relief. The White Dictator owed him 
too much for comfort: Mola, tallest 
General and ablest strategist in the 
Spanish Army, was the only high offi- 
cer fully trusted by the dare-devil Carl- 
ists. With 40,000 of these he had held 
at bay the Madrid armies last July 


while Franco’s ill-timed putsch had 
almost left him stranded in Spanish 
Morocco with his Foreign Legion 
shock troops. 


More important still: Mola violently 
favored the Germans, in contrast to 
other Franco aides who preferred the 
Italians. And the Nazis stage-whis- 
pered that the war might have been 
won long ago, had the Cuban-born com- 
mander directed the general staff in- 
stead of Franco. 

Again—fundamentally Royalist and 
anti-Fascist—-Mola dreamed of Arch- 
duke Otto of Hapsburg as King of 
Spain. He had come to visit uncle, 
Prince Gaetan of Bourbon-Parma, who 
was wounded last month in the first ad- 
vance on the coast. Otto made his 
headquarters at Lequieto, a near-by 
seaside castle where as a boy he had 
often visited another cousin, Alfonso 
XIII. 

Wearing a crimson Carlist beret, the 
Archduke watched 24 Italian (not Ger- 
man) machines unlimber 200 bombs on 
the heights of Lemona, which the hardy 
Basques had wrested from their adver- 
saries two weeks ago. Sunday the 
Carlists once more stood on the bare 
brown ridge overlooking Bilbao. 

But Mola’s death had brought un- 
foreseen hope to the beleaguered, never 
yet conquered port. Its citizens pre- 
dicted that the Carlists would now aban- 
don the fruitless slaughter of brother 
and brother: already an ugly rumor 
passed among them-—a time bomb had 
wrecked their hero’s plane. 

He died, incidentally, in his stock- 
ings. Years ago a gypsy told Mola he 
would die with his boots on: whenever 
he flew, he removed them. 
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BRITAIN: A Presbyter Vagans Blesses 


Duke and Duchess; Premier Blesses Baldwin 
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Neville Chamberlain reeled in his line 


Article 212—The married couple 
must promise fidelity, aid, and help 
to each other. 

Article 213—The husband must 
protect his wife, and the wife must 
obey her husband. 

Article 214—The wife must live 
with her husband and must follow 
him to whatever place he deems fit 
as a residence... 

The Duke of Windsor and Mrs. Wal- 
lis Warfield of Baltimore were married 
under French law in the Louis XIV 
salon of Castle Cande, Monts, near 
Tours, Central France, shortly before 
noon, June 3, as scheduled. It was 
just 31 days after her final decree 
from Ernest Aldrich Simpson.* Dr. 
Charles Mercier, Monts Mayor, united 
them. He said: 


*Who spent most of the day sunk in a Guards Club 
armchair. 


“Your Highness, your Grace—By 
one of those whims of destiny, it is 
under the blue sky and among the 
flowers of the garden of France, in the 
laughing valley of the Indre, that the 
most moving of all idyls has just un- 
folded itself...” 


The middle-aged principals (she 41, 
he 43) then passed into the music 
room, stopping on the way to quicken 
their pulses with cocktails. Marcel 
Dupre, premier French organist, agi- 
tated his spidery limbs in “Oh Perfect 
Love” as the two knelt at an oaken 
chest, converted for the occasion into 
an altar. 

Here the woman in the Wallis-blue 
gown promised “to love, honor, and 
obey” the former King-Emperor. She 
made her vow before the Rev. Robert 
Anderson Jardine, Anglican vicar of 
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Darlington (Durham)—described by 
higher prelates as a presbyter vagans 
(wandering priest) because he left his 
post without consulting his superiors. 
He had said: “I prefer to die rather 
than see my King married outside the 
church” and crossed the Channel in de- 
fiance of the whole hierarchy, from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury down. 

It was the 50-year-old parson’s first 
trip abroad but not his first publicity. 
Five years ago the Bishop of Durham 
cracked down on him for preaching in 
a Methodist chapel, and in 1933 Jardine 
got into the papers by advocating a 
trade-union for “the most hepeless, de- 
fenseless lot of people in the world,” 
the clergy. 

The 72,000 denizens of Darlington 
(railroad center) know him as “The 
Poor Man’s Parson.” High churchmen 
ignore him as a Kensite—adherent of 
J. A. Kensit’s Protestant Truth So- 
ciety, a small body that furiously and 
sometimes vulgarly snipes at high- 
church ritual. He is married, has two 
grown daughters and a son, and draws 
$2,090 a year. 

The Duke of Windsor’s annual al- 
lowance—it was understood last week 
—will be $250,000 (supplied by his 
brother, George VI). The royal family 
disapproved of the wedding date—72nd 
anniversary of the late George V’s 
birth—but sent presents and good-will 
messages to make up for their absence. 

The only blood connection attending 
was Mrs. D. Buchanan Merryman of 
Washington, the Duchess’ “Aunt Bes- 
sie.” Herman L. Rogers (Mrs. War- 
field’s spokesman and Riviera host) 
gave the bride away. Major Edward 
Dudley (Fruity) Metcalfe, once Ed- 
ward’s favorite equerry, acted as best 
man. Forty-eight persons saw the 
wedding—fifteen official guests, five 
newspaper men and servants. 

Four score police wearing medieval- 
glinting steel helmets kept several hun- 
dred champagne-drinking fans from 
breaking into the grounds. Emilie 
Brault, 65-year-old lodgekeeper, fought 
off would-be gate crashers, including 
Neely of the Tabloids (Cornelius Van- 
derbilt Jr.). 

After the ceremony, the Duke and 
Duchess received a delegation from the 
150-odd correspondents who had waited 
outside. Their spokesman: Percy J. 
Philip, New York Times Paris corre- 
spondent—a man widely admired for 
his august carriage and locally cele- 
brated for his impersonations of Ram- 
say MacDonald. He noted that: 

“Bride and bridegroom looked thin 
and tired. But while the bride smiled 
gallantly, there lay on the Duke’s face 
that haunted look that was first noticed 
by the public when he walked on the 
streets of London mile after mile be- 
hind the coffin of his dead father.” 

She who smiled gallantly had copied 
in a book, at the age of 16, Benedick’s 
crack at Claudio (“Much Ado About 
Nothing,” Act II): “I do much wonder 
that one man, seeing how much another 
man is a fool when he dedicates his be- 
haviors to love, will, after he has 
laughed at such shallow follies in 
others, become the argument of his 
own scorn by falling in love.” 

She had had two husbands. A week 
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before she took her third, The London 
Daily Mirror had addressed her an 
anonymous open letter: 

“It is the habit of every husband 
sometimes to look with hatred on the 
woman whose love has enslaved him 

But I believe you are the one 
woman ... who can make him happy 

. . Your real ordeal will start in a 
week’s time. Good luck!” 


® From his Piccadilly apartment last 
week, Reginald Jaffray, retired British 
Army Captain who frequents. the 
United States, hung a 30-foot streamer 
with letters 1 foot tall: “Long Life 
and Happiness to the Duke and Duch- 


ess!” At objectors he shouted: “Go to 
hell!” 
® Twelve couples crowded into the 


Caxton Register Office, asking to be 
married at the same hour as the Duke. 
The registrar wed them at fifteen- 
minute intervals. As soon as he re- 
turned to Darlington, the Rev. Mr. Jar- 
dine yielded to the pleas of George 
Gamble, coach painter, and Doris Hay- 
lett, to be “first after the Windsors.” 


® The Daily Express inveighed against 
high society’s whispering campaign: 
“Nothing could be more untrue” than 
“the suggestion sedulously circulated 
that he never really wished to be 
King.” (For the most authoritative 
available treatise on the Crown Crisis 
see “The Magic Monarch,” by Kings- 
ley Martin; published in New York 
last week by Alfred A. Knopf; $1.25.) 


HONEYMOON: From Cande, the Wind- 
sors dashed 150 miles by car to a divi- 
sion point, where they boarded the 
Simplon-Orient express. Fascist cheers 
and roses sped them through Milan 
and more Fascist ovations acclaimed 
them at Venice. 

Late Saturday night they reached 
their objective, thirteenth-century Was- 
serleonburg Castle in the mild climate 
of Austria’s lower Alps. The Duke car- 
ried his bride over the threshold—in 
token that life begins at 40. 


TAXATION : “Sound of wind andlimb...” 


Last week Arthur Neville Chamber- 
lain faced the House of Commons for 
the first time in the capacity of Prime 
Minister. Marked for his Parliamentary 
adeptness, he made his debut on a per- 
sonality note: 

“Many comparisons have been made 
between Stanley Baldwin and other 
Prime Ministers . .. For my part, I 
have always thought he comes nearest 
Abraham Lincoln: ‘with malice toward 
none and charity for all’.” 

Then: “I have taken office at an age 
[68] when most people think of retir- 
ing. But I have led a sober and tem- 
perate life and I am told that I am 
sound of wind and limb... I am not 
afraid of the physical labors which 
may be entailed upon me.” 

Conservatives cheered, privately not- 
ing that the wiry statesman’s predilec- 
tion for fishing amid Scottish mists 
often causes him sharp stabs of gout. 
Then, compliments over, the Opposition 
hastened to give the new Premier a 
taste of things to come. From Major 
Clement Attlee, Labor leader: 
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“I am afraid we cannot wish Mr. 
Chamberlain a long tenure ... In- 
deed, we shall do all we can, as soon 
as possible, to relieve him and his col- 
leagues of those burdens and responsi- 
bilities which weigh so heavily upon 
them.” 

Sir Archibald Sinclair, Liberal chief, 
with mock earnestness: “As one angler 
to another, I offer the new Prime Min- 
ister best wishes for his happiness.” 
Benches on the left echoed “Ahem— 
ahem” and the fight was on. 

For two days the ex-Chancellor of 
the Exchequer battled for his pet ‘“re- 
covery” tax bill—a measure that would 
have levied 20 to 33 1/3 per cent on 
corporation earnings over and above 
the level of profits during depression 
years. Its purpose: to rake in $125,- 
000,000 toward the $7,500,000,000 re- 
armament budget. 

Chamberlain found himself caught in 
the stormiest financial debate in 25 
years. Conservatives cried “Socialism!” 
—his tax struck directly at big cor- 
porations. Left-wingers howled: ‘Tool 
of the Tories!’’—-they knew what would 
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happen. It did. Pressed by his add- 
visers—including his former enemy, 
Winston Churchill—the Premier with- 
drew his bill. Likely substitute: a 
general 4 per cent corporation tax. 
(President Roosevelt had better luck 
last year in a somewhat similar fight: 
despite conservative modifiers, he saved 
the fundamental principle of his sur- 
plus-profits corporation tax.) 


* 
U.S.S.R.: Mystery: Who Killed 


Young Stalin—or Is He Alive? 


Until last week Russian comrades 
thought of Jan B. Gamarnik as a na- 
tional hero: in the revolution the Gen- 
eral led three divisions of the Twelfth 
Red Army out of a hopeless White trap. 
In 1935, Gamarnik became a Marshal, 
along with Defense Commissar Klemen- 
ti Voroshiloff; his second, Mikhail Tuk- 
hachevsky; Far East Generalissimo 
Vassily Blucher, and Cavalry Com- 
mander-in-Chief Simeon Budenny. 

May Day, Marshal Gamarnik proud- 


PIX 


POLICEMAN: Chronic problem of Karl Jacob Burckhardt, Danzig’s new League High 
Commissioner, is to steer between pro-Vaterland Nazis (who forced out his Irish predecessor, 
Sean Lester) and embattled Socialists who want the Free City to remain free. He is 44, son 
of a Swiss diplomat, esthete, animal fancier, author (‘Life of Richelieu’), and personal friend 
of both Robert Anthony Eden and Paul Joseph Goebbels. Last week he planned a search for 
Hans Wiechman, Danzig Socialist leader missing since May 25. 














SOVFOTO 
Jan Gamarnik saved three divisions 


ly watched the Red Square parade be- 
side Joseph Stalin. But “Czar Yossif” 
has been hearing rumors; for months 
he feared the Soviet Army clique’s 
growing power, and five weeks ago he 
humiliated Voroshiloff by forcing him 
to accept Communist bureaucrats on 
the general staff. At the same time 
Stalin exiled Tukhachevsky to a pro- 
vincial post and demoted other army- 
before-party men. 

The latest, weirdest rumors con- 
cerned Gamarnik: he was linked to 
“Japanese espionage” and even to the 
(unconfirmed) murder of Gregory 
Dzugashvilli, Stalin’s eldest son. June 
1 the Kremlin issued, without further 
explanation, an announcement: “Last 
night Marshal Gamarnik committed 
suicide,” 


. 
JAPAN: Prince Cives 
Hope With ‘Telephone Cabinet 


V oters 


Last year Prince Fumimaro Konoe 
disobeyed a divine command. Ordered 
by his heaven-descended Emperor to 
form a Cabinet after the February 
blood bath,* the robust young President 
of the House of Peers declined, plead- 
ing ill-health. 

Last week Prince Konoe’s health 
had improved. Called to the palace, or- 
dered again to head a Cabinet, he 
obeyed, and all Japan heaved a sigh of 
relief. 

Few Japanese know precisely where 
the new Premier stands, but they trust 


*A knot of superpatriotic officers, heading some 1,400 
men, killed three prominent statesmen, occupied gov- 
ernment buildings, and demanded removal of Emperor 
Hirohito’s liberal advisers who thwarted army political 
aims. News-Week, Mar. 7, 1936, and following. 
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him: Most Japanese knew where for- 
mer Premier Hayashi stood, and they 
mistrusted him. Soundly rebuked in 
the April general elections, the fierce- 
browed General swore he would not re- 
sign—and then quit at a nod from 
Baron Kiichiro .Hiranuma, Fascistic 
President of the powerful Privy Coun- 
cil. Hayashi’s change of mind last 
week ended the second shortest admin- 
istration in Japan’s Parliamentary his- 
tory—four months. Constitutional 
scholars marked it as the first time 
that an election defeat had ever forced 
a Japanese Premier from office. 


Genro: The tall aristocrat, only 45, 
who undertook to conciliate bitter-end 
factions and save his country from a 
dictatorship is a man born to rule. 
From boyhood he was groomed for a 
After a 


high role in affairs of state. 
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noe approved these hoary generalities, 
then calmly proceeded with his. tele- 
phoning. 

Others accepting portfolios were an 
Admiral, two politicians, four peers, 
and five bureaucrats. They included 
former Premier Koki Hirota, Foreign 
Minister; Ex-Finance Minister Eiichi 
Baba, Home Minister; and Okinobu 
Kaya, Vice Minister elevated to Finance 
Minister after others had dodged that 
hot spot. 

The Cabinet change gave a moral 
victory to the political parties, who de- 
mand representation; but it brought 
them no nearer restoration of party 
government, lost in 1932. Still, hearten- 
ing to inarticulate proletarians and 
liberals were indications that the Japan 
of Konoe had turned its back upon 
fascism. 


Young Prince Fumimaro Konoe may succeed .. . 


final polishing at the law school of Kyo- 
to Imperial University in 1917, he went 
into the Home Ministry. Two years 
later he accompanied the venerable 
Kimmochi Saionji—his political mentor, 
whom he may some day succeed as 
Genro or most eminent “statesman’’— 
as a delegate to the Versailles confer- 
ence. Taking his place in the House of 
Peers in 1931, he became its President, 
anda potential Premier, within two years. 


Most Americans first heard of Japan’s 
man of destiny in 1934 when he toured 
the United States “to make a few of- 
ficial friends unofficially,” beamed for 
camera men, and lunched with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 


ConpbiT10Nns: Tokyo’s vernacular press 
was quick to tag Konoe’s line-up as 
the “telephone Cabinet”: instead of 
paying top-hatted visits to prospective 
Ministers, the Prince called them up. 
First to be phoned, naturally, was Hay- 
ashi’s War Minister, Lt. Gen. Gen 
Sugiyama, who returned the call in per- 
son and presented four demands. As 
conditions of army participation, the 
new administration must strive to: 
“clarify the national polity, strengthen 
national defense, renovate politics, and 
stabilize the national livelihood.’’ Ko- 
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CHINA: Chiang Brings the Law 
To Republic’s Frontier Country 


When Young Marshal Chang Hsueh- 
liang’s troops kidnaped China’s Dicta- 
tor in Shensi last December, Gen. Liu 
Hsiang, war lord of neighboring Szech- 
wan Province, got behind on his cur- 
rent events. Ill-informed, he issued a 
proclamation supporting the rebels the 
same day that these freed Generalissi- 
mo Chiang Kai-shek. 

Last week the busy Dictator finally 
found time to deal with Liu. The blun- 
dering war lord meekly accepted a po- 
lite Nanking ‘formula for the reorgan- 
ization of Szechwan” which placed that 
rich, remote province under actual con- 
trol of the central government for the 
first time in the republic’s 25 stormy 
years. Patriots had good reason to 
celebrate a new milestone in the unifi- 
cation of China. 


‘Witp West’: The formula: General 
Liu will reduce his private army of 300 
regiments to eight and relinquish con- 
trol over taxes, highways, railways, 
and the profitable opium traffic. Gov- 
ernment troops will man _ strategic 
points of access to the province; gov- 
ernment officers, not Liu’s, will train a 
new conscript provincial militia. 

Larger than Japan, more heavily 
populated than France, Szechwan is an 
empire in itself, the strongbox of a 
legendary treasure of undeveloped re- 
sources. Coal, copper, iron, gold, silver, 
and antimony lie untouched, unsur- 
veyed in this “wild west of China”; 
presence of oil is surmised. 

Soil of fabulous fertility supports 90 
per cent of the population in agricul- 
ture. Most lucrative product: opium. 
Missionaries say two-thirds of the peo- 
ple smoke it openly in blissful indiffer- 
ence to New Life propaganda and of- 
ficial executioners at Nanking, 800 
miles away. 

The combined meanness of man and 
nature have blighted China’s most pop- 
ulous province (47,000,000). Petty 
barons, collecting taxes 50 years in ad- 
vance, have been a relatively slight 
evil compared with a succession of civil 
wars and devastating droughts. (Last 
February some 3,000,000 Szechwanese 
reputedly died of hunger and thirst.) 


In this region, strategists aver, 
Chiang Kai-shek plans a defense net- 
work that could defy combined attacks 
from Russia and Japan—did such an 
unlikely alliance ever materialize. Feel- 
ing runs high against foreigners: last 
Summer a mob at Chengtu lynched two 
Japanese newspaper men after Tokyo 
had announced it would open a con- 
sulate in the Szechwan capital. The 
outrage brought Nanking and Tokyo 
closer to war than at any time since 
Japan’s 1932 “disciplinary siege” of 
Shanghai. 


SUPPRESSOR: In his 47 years, Liu has 
seldom strayed from home. Graduated 
from Chengtu Military Academy in 
1910, he started his military career 
with the armies of the young republic 
and by 1921 had made himself master 
of Szechwan. Revolution drove him out 
a year later, but in six years he had re- 
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ARGENTINA: Last week the Socialists chose a candidate, Nicolas Repetto, to run in the 


Spring (November) Presidential elections. Previously the Radical (liberal) party, represent- 
ing the Argentine masses, had picked ex-President Marcelo T. Alvear. But President Augustin 
P. Justo (above) is confident the successor he selects—probably Finance Minister Roberto O. 
Ortiz—will win. In the past, his Federal Coalition (conservative) machine has never failed 


to keep the opposition vote at a safe level. 





turned as “bandit suppression commis- 
sioner” and in 1933 threw out his uncle, 
Liu Wen-hui, who had ousted him as 
Governor. 

Bleeding the land to swell his treas- 
ure and army, Liu gave lip service to 
Nanking and, from his smug, moun- 
tain-ringed stronghold, ignored the 
capital’s orders. Central authority was 
asserted briefly in 1935 when Chiang 
Kai-shek led an army into Szechwan to 
fight Reds, build roads, and improve 
administration; but it faded as soon as 
Nanking’s troops withdrew to confront 
rebellious Cantonese last Summer. 

Chiang’s soldiers, reoccupying the 
province now, find their popularity im- 
paired by linguistic deficiencies and 
quick trigger fingers. Most of them 
come from Hunan and can’t talk the 
Mandarin of Szechwan. When inno- 
cent farmers en route to market smile 
and ignore a command to halt—barked 
in unintelligible Hunanese—soldiers 
shoot, and sometimes their aim is good. 


LATIN AMERICA: Saga of Oil 
Again Haunts Caribbean Shores 


Red and black checkered “strike” 
flags flapped over deserted oil wells, re- 
fineries, storage depots, and filling sta- 
tions. Stalled autos cluttered streets. 
Taxi drivers, who paid bootleggers 75 
cents a gallon, saved gas by alternate 
spurts and coasts. Forty auto loads of 
American tourists fled north on fuel 
doled out of government hoards; un- 
counted others remained stranded. 

Last week Mexico faced a transport 
paralysis. Lazaro Cardenas still re- 
fused to intervene in a nationwide 
walkout of 18,000 vertically unionized 
workers, and belief grew that the 
clever President sought a showdown to 


check the rise of Vicente Lombardo 
Toledano, ‘“Mexico’s John L. Lewis.” 
Cardenas would wait until public 
opinion cried out for help, then step in, 
force arbitration, and emerge a hero. 

The walkout, called May 28 after 
four months of negotiations, affected 
seventeen American and British com- 
panies that control Mexico's $400,000,- 
000 industry. Strikers demanded a 40- 
hour week, $1.70 daily minimum wage, 
46-day annual paid vacations, and pen- 
sions on full pay after 30 years. Em- 
ployers offered a 40-hour week and 
$1.40 minimum wage. They rejected 
pension demands as “ruinous”: oil 
workers draw twice as much as other 
labor—more than Majors in the Mexi- 
can Army. 

Cusa: Long ago Cubans knew their 
rich fields of sugar cane covered richer 
pools of oil. Last week multimillion- 
aire Senator Jose Manuel Casanova re 
vived their interest. Revealing Ameri- 
can engineers have located deposits in 
six provinces, he introduced a bill to 
nationalize oil production.* 

CoLomBiA: Two weeks ago, because 
a special session of Congress blocked 
his land and currency reforms, Presi- 
dent Alfonso Lopez quit. The Senate 
refused to accept his resignation. Last 
week, after conferences with Parlia- 
mentary leaders, Lopez dissolved Con- 
gress by decree. When it reconvenes 
July 20 the President expects his New 
Deal measures will pass. 

Saturday, Cardenas announced he 
would end the strike “by Monday.” 
Union leaders posted orders to continue 
picketing. But Monday the President's 
power showed itself-—the strikers voted 
to accept Federal arbitration. 


*Last week drillers started a 17-inch bore in Sussex 
for Britain's first oil well--that is, if there's any oil 
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LABOR: Girdler Repeats His ‘Biggest No’ 


And Steel Union Orators Go to a Funeral 


Storm and dusk darkened the Ohio 
sky. A white Waco plane dived, side- 
slipped, and landed behind a wall of 
boxcars. From the clouds followed a 
red and white monoplane; rifle bullets 
cracked and missed. Fifteen minutes 
passed, and the planes rose. A rifle- 
man aimed, fired, and jumped into some 
bushes. 

Beyond a fence ringing the Republic 
Steel Corp.’s plant at Warren, a com- 
pany guard shot at the sniper. Bullets 
sang for reporters and photographers, 
and the scared newsmen scurried for 
cover. 

At near-by Niles, no plane could land 
within the smaller grounds of Re- 
public’s sheet mill. Night flyers glided 
down, dropped their packaged goods, 
and sped off through a feckless, leaden 
hail. Sometimes the airmen misjudged: 
their bundles plunked on the crowded 
highway outside the plant, and strikers 
dined gleefully on food consigned to 
“the lousy scabs.” 

Thus Republic last week provisioned 
thousands of nonstrikers, guards, and 
maintenance men barricaded within its 
strikebound Mahoning Valley mills. 
The planes and the snipers were some- 
thing new in strike war—and so was 
the war. Not since John Llewellyn 


Lewis launched his drive against Steel 
had the industry witnessed a finish 
fight between a union and non-union 
employers determined to remain non- 
union. Both sides’ tactics constituted a 
lesson in industrial technique—signifi- 
cant to industry, labor, and govern- 


ment, and less familiar lately than in 
the days when all Steel fought unions 
as a matter of course. 


InpustrY: Tom M. Girdler, chairman 
of Republic’s board, walked into a 
Cleveland conference room and placed 
a can of Sano pipe tobacco within easy 
reach. Then he smiled at reporters, 
there to find out what Republic planned 
next in its struggle with the Commit- 
tee for Industrial Organization and with 
the subsidiary Steel Workers Organiz- 
ing Committee. 

Q.: Has an effort been made to get 
together with Lewis? 

A.: I wish I had a big blackboard on 
which to write the biggest No. 

Q.: Sure you aren’t sneaking behind 
the door to see him as Myron Taylor 
did? (Myron Taylor, United States 


Steel Corp. board chairman, agreed to, 


recognize the S.W.O.C. last March.) 

A.: No, I don’t go in back doors to 
see John Lewis. 

Q.: Have you ever seen John Lewis? 

A.: I have never seen him, and I 
hope to God I never will. 

Q.: If you were asked to meet with 
John Lewis, would you meet with him? 

A.: Someone once said that saying 
you would never, never, cross-your- 
heart and hope-to-die do something 
was the silliest statement to make, and 
that’s the way I feel about it. 

Answering another query, Girdler re- 
stated the difference between him and 
the union: “The sole issue in this con- 
troversy is that we won’t sign a Car- 
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Niles: food for Republic loyalists, target for union snipers 
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Warren: blockade 


negie-Illinois C.I.O. contract. That’s 
the only contract we’ve been asked to 
sign—and we won't sign it.” 

One possible interpretation: if the 
C.I.O. presented some contract other 
than that signed three months ago by 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Co., U.S. Steel’s 
chief subsidiary, Girdler might sign. 

But nothing happened last week to 
indicate such a settlement. Republic 
and two other stricken independents— 
Inland Steel Co. and Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co.—insisted that the National 
Labor Relations Act required them to 
do no more than deal with the union. 

As they had done since the strike’s 
start May 25, Inland and Sheet & Tube 
kept their plants closed to all save 
guards and maintenance men; only Re- 
public tried to operate. 

The effort was costly—and partially 
successful. In its great South Chicago 
plants, Republic housed and fed 1,000- 
odd nonstrikers; each received a $1.50 
food check every day, plus wages. The 
company’s reward: reporters strolling 
through the mill found six of eight fur- 
naces in operation, and automobile 
manufacturers continued to get steel 
from Republic. 

At Niles and Warren, too, non-union 
workers lived within the plants. Re- 
public bought 1,500 cots at $2.50 apiece, 
chartered seven planes to fly food 
above pickets’ lines, and finally took 
over a seldom-used field near Cleve- 
land as a base of aerial operations. 

Girdler said that 21,000 of his 51,000 
men were at work, and that his plants 
were producing half of their normal 
output. The trade magazine Iron Age 
reported that production in the entire 
Youngstown, Ohio, district had fallen 
from 84 to 45 per cent of capacity 
within a week, and that national pro- 
duction had dropped to the year’s low 
—7% per cent. 

This week Republic halted production 
in its South Chicago plant and evac- 
uated the workers—not because the 
union demanded it, but because Mayor 
Edward Kelly insisted that occupation 
of the factory violated city sanitation 
and building laws. 
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Union: Nicholas Fontecchio’s voice 
broke the quiet in the funeral parlor: 
“He met death .. . through the brutal- 
ity of the despotic rulers of the indus- 
try. We must carry on.” Then the 
body of Harold Reed, 47, was removed 
for burial. 

On a Sunday afternoon three days 
before, Reed had heard Fontecchio and 
Leo Krzycki, another S.W.O.C. orga- 
nizer, damn Republic and cheer on a 
unionist crowd in South Chicago. 
Afterward, Fontecchio and Krzycki had 
returned to Chicago—unaware, they 
said, that the crowd would march on 
Republic’s plant and battle with police. 
Reed and six others died; at the funer- 
als last week, union organizers 
whipped surviving unionists with eulo- 
gies keyed to S.W.O.C. aims; before 
three of the bodies, hundreds passed 
in morbid awe. 

Van A. Bittner, C.I.O. regional di- 





rector, denied that he or other leaders 
had inspired the riot: “If I had counte- 
nanced any such demonstration I’d 
have seen to it that the strikers were 
armed with something more than sticks 
and iron bolts.” 

As it turned out, not all the rioters 
were Republic unionists: police said 
that only fourteen of 68 arrested dem- 
onstrators had worked for Republic; 
of the dead, two had worked for Re- 
public, four for Inland and Carnegie- 
Illinois, and one for WPA. 

With no martyrs to mourn, Ohio 
strikers drew two weeks’ pay, blocked 
off all highway entrances to the plants, 
fought occasionally with nonstrikers 
and company guards, and settled down 
to outwait the companies. 

Picketing spread to the railroads: 
piled crossties together with the pickets’ 
clubs effectively discouraged trainmen 
bringing ore to the mills. S.W.O.C.’s 
chairman, Philip Murray, tried to get 
railway unions to boycott the steel- 
plant consignments; bound by contract, 
the trainmen stayed on their jobs but 
they usually declined to pass picket- 
ers. Locomotives nudged up to the 
crosstie barriers, then backed away— 
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the plants got no ore from outside. 

Three railways—the Pennsylvania, 
Erie, and Baltimore & Ohio—sued to 
enjoin union interference. Sunday the 
B. & O. informed Gov. Martin L. Davey 
that unless he halted “a state of riot,” 
five railroads would furlough thousands 
of employes. 


GOVERNMENT: All week, Davey had 
tried to bring the factions together. At 
Columbus, he conferred with Philip 
Murray; afterward, the Governor dis- 
closed but declined to take credit for 
the one advance toward peace: “I un- 
derstand there was an agreement made 
putting a stop to the Warren airplane 
snipers.” Otherwise, he declined to dis- 
cuss his efforts: “Please don’t ask me 
any more questions.” 

Republic protested to the Post Of- 
fice Department that Ohio postal clerks 
refused to accept food consigned to the 


South Chicago: riot... 


plants. Once, it developed, union men 
had opened and inspected a Republic 
package in the Niles post office; there 
and at Warren the local postmasters 
refused to accept “abnormal” mail, and 
in Washington an Assistant Postmas- 
ter General upheld his men: “The gov- 
ernment won't take sides.” 

Two investigators for the Senate 
civil-liberties subcommittee appeared 
in Ohio; the S.W.O.C. threatened to file 
charges with the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board; Illinois and Indiana un- 
ionists called upon President Roosevelt 
to intervene. 

But to all effect, the strikes remained 
the problems of local officers. Chicago 
police, determined to prevent a repe- 
tition of the Republic riots, massed 
500-odd men about the corporation’s 
South Chicago grounds. 

In Ohio, the local authorities played 
a warier game. No snipers were ar- 
rested—although the Trumbull Coun- 
ty sheriff had their names. Mostly the 
local prosecutors and officers content- 
ed themselves with the closing of sa- 
loons, keeping streets and highways 
open whenever possible without vio- 
lence, and hoping that no impetuous 
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warrior would precipitate bloodshed 

Gov. Henry Horner of Illinois man- 
aged to bring a Republic divisional 
manager into conference with Bittner 
and other S.W.O.C. leaders. 

“We talked a great deal,” the Gov- 
ernor said. 

Bittner: “Progress made here tonight 
is not worth a thin dime to anybody. 
The strike will go on until the company 
signs.” 


U.A.W.: Strike 
And a Few Pontiac Rents Come Down 


Warning Goes Up 


Pontiac, Mich., sprawls across 20 
square miles of Oakland County. With- 
in the city’s bounds lie five of the 
county’s 300 lakes, three General Mo- 
tors Corp. factories, and thousands of 
small homes—most of them rented to 
G.M. and other automobile workers. 

An average, five-room Pontiac bun- 
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BLOCK FROM EUROPEAN 


Demonstration in New York 


galow rents at around $45 a month. 
Flats and duplexes are let on a cor- 
responding scale: more for better 
homes, less for those rundown, without 
running water, or otherwise undesir- 
able. The town has few big apartment 
houses. 

Two landlords undercut Pontiac 
standards. General Motors Corp. rents 
402 comfortable, well-built bungalows 


for $25; near by in the county, 105- 


auto workers are buying homes in a 
low-cost, landscaped subdivision financed 
originally by the late Senator James 
Couzens. 

These home sites tend to make other 
Pontiac renters dissatisfied. Since the 
United Automobile Workers of Ameri- 


ca closed a contract with General Mo- 
tors and became strong in the commu- 
nity, its members have found an outlet 
for their resentments: the local union 
has convinced its following that Ponti- 
ac housing is generally poor, that rents 
are far too high. 

Last week the U.A.W. ordered 15,000 
Pontiac tenants to pay rent only to 
landlords listed as “fair.” Charles 
Barker, a G.M. tool and die maker, 
opened a rent-strike headquarters; he 
said 315 landlords had reduced rents 
about 15 per cent; the rest, hoping to 
avoid a publicized row and a black 
eye for the locality, resisted individual- 
ly rather than through a citywide or- 
ganization. 
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IN MEMORIAM: Union longshoremen tied up traffic for four hours in San Pedro, 
Calif., last week; street demonstrations protested the death of a colleague, shot by a police- 
man. The white cross, partly obscured by flowers, marks the spot. 
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Barker declared Pontiac rents were 
30 per cent higher than those in De- 
troit; the impartial considered Pontiac 
and Detroit rents about equal, and 
Mayor Samuel Backus, a landlord, said 
the scale could be called high only in 
comparison with depression “distress” 
rents. 


® In Detroit, Superior Judge Ralph W. 
Liddy investigated the beating of 
U.A.W. organizers at Henry Ford's 
River Rouge plant.* Neither Edsel 
Ford nor Harry Bennett, Ford Motor 
Co. personnel director, appeared de- 
spite subpoenas: Edsel was in New 
York, and Bennett was ailing—with 
sunburn. Hence the judge heard only 
the stories of union men and reporters, 
already told in the press, and promised 
to rule this week on the company’s con- 
tention that he has no jurisdiction. 

® Two weeks ago union employes of 
Ford’s Richmond, Calif., assembly plant 
protested the company had discrimi- 
nated against them and closed the fac- 
tory with a walkout. Last week they 
ended their strike and declared the 
local management had granted U.A.W. 
“recognition in fact.”” Said Harry Ben- 
nett: ‘Nobody has authority to do 
that.” 


® G.M.’s Fisher Body plant at Pontiac 
closed for a day after unionists staged 
a slowdown strike. Plaint: the heat. 


LABOR NOTES: Little Paul Bunyans 
Battle for the More Abundant Life 


When a Northern Michigan lumber- 
jack wants to bathe, he swims in a 
near-by lake or throws a bucket of 
water over his back. He earns $35 to 
$45 a month, eats company food, and 
lives in company bunkhouses. 

Last fortnight some 3,000 Upper 
Peninsula lumberjacks struck for a 
more abundant life: 50 to 55 cents an 
hour, a 40-hour week—and shower 
baths. Last week 106 or so, most of 
them booted and clad in bright mack- 
inaws, marched into Newberry and 
fought 909 Newberry Lumber & Chemi- 
cal Co. employes who had refused to 
strike. One aged striker died of over- 
exertion; the rest fled the town. Next 
day authorities jailed three of the lead- 
ers; the strikers voted to resume work 
pending negotiations; and an old time 
foreman bemoaned the union spirit in 
Michigan’s pine, maple, and beech for- 
ests: “What are lumberjacks coming 
to? They are turning into sissies!” 


® In Providence, R.I., last week, rival 
union factions gave labor and business 
a lesson in the possible consequences of 
the split between the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Committee 
for Industrial Organization. C.I.O. 
called a strike of meat-packing and pro- 
vision-house workers; A.F. of L. team- 
sters first cooperated, then botched the 
strike by hauling goods of affected 
wholesale houses. Reason: the C.I.O. 
union had enrolled drivers claimed by 
the federation. 


® Since the C.I.0. employes of nineteen 
Auburn and Lewiston, Maine, shoe 


* Reported in News-WeEeEk June 5. 
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plants struck three months ago, four 
companies have recognized local unions 
opposed to John L. Lewis. Last week 
the National Labor Relations Board 
announced results of balloting by Clark 
Shoe Co. and Augusta Shoe Co. em- 
ployes: C.I.O. won preference and the 
right to recognition in both plants, 343 
to 289, and 293 to 141. 

This week an Auburn judge sen- 
tenced nine strike leaders to five 
months’ imprisonment. Charge: con- 
spiracy. For violating an injunction, 
four already were serving six-month 
terms. 


ROOSEVELT: Seventh Inning; 
All Stretch and Count Score 


The sun was good for the President’s 
cold; he and his guests liked the hot 
dogs; and everybody had a fine time at 
Mr. Roosevelt’s picnic last week. When 
night fell over Dutchess County, a con- 
tented President drove through the 
New York countryside and home to 
Hyde Park. 


There Mr. Roosevelt visited his moth- 
er (who is nursing a _ broken left 
ankle), gave thought to European war- 
makers (see page 5) and American tax 
dodgers (see page 32), and rode over 
the family farms. Rested by the inter- 
lude, assured that his mother was get- 
ting well despite her 82 years, he re- 
turned at midweek to Washington. 

The Capitol dome, newly cleaned and 
painted, gleamed gray and hot in the 
sun. Summer suits appeared on the 
streets; gentlemen of reputation went 
about their business in shirt sleeves; 
and Washington abandoned itself to its 
annual and peculiar pride in its heat. 

Mr. Roosevelt donned seersucker for 
his working hours. He was at once 
casual and confident in a rumpled suit 
when, three days after his return, he 
greeted 200 correspondents in his of- 
fice. As soon as he began to talk, the 
casual air departed—but the confidence 
remained. 


Forest: Most of the President’s in- 
terlocutors had long since concluded 
that his proposals for six new Supreme 
Court appointments stood no chance of 
passage—and that Mr. Roosevelt sooner 
or later would have to retreat. 

The President said all this was silly; 
by beginning its customary Summer 
vacation while important cases awaited 
decision (see page 31), the court had 
once more demonstrated that it re- 
quired new blood; he was going ahead 
and he was going to win. 

A correspondent asked whether he 
meant that he still would demand five 
appointments, in addition to the re- 
placement of the retired Willis Van De- 
vanter. Irritation edged the President’s 
voice: the trouble with too many peo- 
ple in Washington was that they saw 
only the trees—he saw the forest. 

Obviously he intended to convey that 
he didn’t care now about the number 
of appointments; he still demanded and 
he was bound to obtain the principles 
of faster procedure, liberalized inter- 
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LAYMAN: Last week in Hyde Park, N.Y., the St. James Episcopal Parish vestry met 
at the home of the Senior Warden, Franklin D. Roosevelt, seated, second from left. Warden 
Roosevelt heard and approved vestrymen’s reports on church activities. 





pretation, and tolerance for New Deal 
legislation outlined in the message he 
sent to Congress just four months ago. 

Previously the President had cared 
enough about the number to reject all 
pleas for compromise. Coupled with 
Senator Joseph T. Robinson’s clear indi- 
cation that Roosevelt whips in Congress 
hoped for no more*than a partial vic- 
tory, Mr. Roosevelt’s statements dem- 
onstrated finally that the original plan 
was dead. He had reconciled himself to 
a hard fight for whatever his lieuten- 
ants could salvage—possibly two new 
appointments, perhaps some provision 
for temporary appointments when Jus- 
tices pass 70 and decline to retire, per- 
haps the proposals for speedier disposal 
of constitutional issues. 


Score: The court plan and the deep 
divisions it caused among the Presi- 
dent’s following were keys to most im- 
portant happenings in Congress. Mr. 
Roosevelt can win none of his objec- 
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Robert M. Johnson: 5 days 30 hours 


tives unless he controls the Democratic 
majority; the politicians watched every 
move for a gauge of his control. 

Relief. The President won. A week 
end of persuasion and pressure forced 
back into line recalcitrant House Demo- 
crats who had tentatively set aside a 
third of the $1,500,000,000 relief ap- 
propriation for PWA projects, high- 
way subsidies, and flood control. The 
President promised to let PWA finish 
most of its pending projects and to put 
WPA workers on flood-control works 
wherever feasible; the House restored 
his final authority over the actual ex- 
penditure—meaning that the bulk 
would go to Harry Hopkins’ WPA, 
which puts a bigger proportion of its 
money directly into relief wages than 
does Secretary Ickes’ PWA. 

Wages. No decision. In the first 
stages of joint House and Senate com- 
mittee hearings, the President's pro- 
posal for Federal control of minimum- 
wage and hour standards must go 
through a long process of revamping 
before it comes to a vote. Last week 
Robert H. Jackson, Assistant Attorney 
General, did his best to lay the bogy of 
NRA; he assured the committeemen- 
many of them obviously ignorant of 
the bill’s provisions—that Mr. Roose- 
velt’s complex measure contemplated 
an orderly, industry-by-industry ap- 
proach to the problem, rather than 
NRA’s helter-skelter dive into whole- 
sale regulation. 

Robert W. Johnson of New Bruns- 
wick, N.J., begged the committees to 
go beyond the bill’s immediate aims. 
As president of Johnson & Johnson, 
manufacturers of surgical dressings 
and kindred medical supplies, he said 
his firm had operated for years on a 
five-day, 30-hour week, and he thought 
industry and labor would benefit from 
national application of that standard. 

Veterans. The President lost. The 
Senate voted 69 to 12, the House 372 to 
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13, to override his veto of a bill continu- 
ing 23,000 “temporary” life-insurance 
policies issued to veterans during and 
after the World War. Effect on a veter- 
an of 45: for a $10,000 policy, he will 
pay a $117 premium this year instead 
of $287 had he been required to cons 
vert his temporary policy into a perma- 
nent one. Effect on Mr. Roosevelt’s 
prestige: nil. Congress and the White 
House recognized long ago that vet- 
erans’ affairs are extracurricular, 

Prospects. At the week end, Mr. 
Roosevelt reaffirmed his desires for im- 
mediate enactment of government re- 
organization (chances doubtful), low- 
cost housing (possible), farm-tenant 
aid, wage-hour control, public power, 
and conservation (likely). Confronted 
by a legislative morass unrivaled since 
1933, Congressmen gave up hope for 
an early adjournment and Senator Rob- 
inson moaned: “I do not expect it to 
be before Aug. 1.” 


* 
LOUISIANA: Postal Official 


Reveres an ‘Unselfish’ Zealot 


The late Huey Pierce Long never had 
much use for Postmaster General James 
A. Farley. In 1935, four months before 
an assassin killed the Kingfish, the 
United States Senate voted down Long’s 
resolution for an investigation of Far- 
ley’s business connections, and the Sen- 
ator said: ‘We'll bury him deeper next 
time, and we’ll bury him face down so 
that every time he scratches he’ll be a 
step nearer home.” 


bee ee 
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Mr. Farley: ‘Your late distinguished . . . 





Louisiana’s political bosses and the 
national administration are at peace 
nowadays, and President Roosevelt is 
on friendly terms with Long’s succes- 
sors. Last week in Baton Rouge, where 
Long was shot, Farley delivered the com- 
mencement address at Louisiana State 
University. Excerpt: “This university 
will remain for centuries as a monu- 
ment to the unselfish zeal in the cause 
of education of your late distinguished 
United States Senator Huey P. 
Long.” 
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PLANNING: President Devises 
A Mighty Blue-Print for Power 


They came to make a living, and 
they did the best they could. They 
were not vandals—the pioneers who 
advanced successively beyond the Ap- 
palachians into the Middle and Far 
West. But the country suffers from 
their unwonted sins: drought, dust, soil 
erosion, and flood become ever-increas- 
ing factors in a vast national problem. 

That problem stems from the de- 
structive eagerness of men who broke 
sod and felled trees on virgin land. 
Unchecked, rain washes silt down the 
valleys; having no network of moisture- 
holding roots, natural reservoirs run 
dry; winds gather strength over tree- 
less lands, strip the plains of soil, and 
choke thousands of Westerners with 
recurrent dust storms. 


The gist of this familiar story Presi- 
dent Roosevelt repeated in a message 
to Congress last week: “Nature has 
given us... poignant warnings. . 
that we must act while there is yet 
time if we would preserve for ourselves 
and our posterity the natural resources 
of a virile national life.” 


Purpose: Mr. Roosevelt proposed 
that Congress act directly and immedi- 
ately—and on an unprecedented scale. 
He recommended the establishment of 
planning and administrative agencies, 
delegated to draft and then to operate 
an all-inclusive program of conserva- 
tion for seven regions (see map). 


The Tennessee Valley Authority, 
functioning since 1933, would expand 





NEWS-WEEK FROM AERIAL EXPLORATIONS 


‘Poignant warning’: birth of an Oklahoma dust storm; on fields in foreground, terracing and trees combat dust and erosion, 
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Planned regions: (1) Columbia Valley, (2) Pacific Southwest, (3) Missouri Valley, 
(4) Arkansas Valley, (5) Great Lakes-Ohio Valley, (6) Tennessee Valley, (7) Atlantic 
Seaboard, (8) Mississippi Valley, where river commission retains flood control 


into the Cumberland as well as the 
Tennessee Valley; in the Northwest, a 
previously proposed Columbia Valley 
Authority would distribute power from 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee Dams and 
administer that region’s conservation 
plans. Mississippi River flood control 
would remain under the Mississippi 
River Commission—a body similar to 
but not included in the President’s 
seven agencies. For the others, he 
made clear, “the work ... at least in 
their early years, would consist chiefly 
in developing integrated plans to con- 
serve and safeguard the prudent use of 
waters, water power, soils, forests, and 
other resources ...” Out came the 
chief purpose of the message: ex- 
tension of Federal control over electric 
power. 


Dovce: When Mr. Roosevelt and 
Senator George W. Norris of Nebraska 
fathered TVA four years ago, they saw 
to it that their bill’s phraseology 
screened its public-power provisions 
with an elaborate program for improv- 
ing inland navigation, saving natural 
resources, and bettering social con- 
ditions. That thesis—that production 
of power was incident to TVA dams’ 
effects on navigation—saved the act 
before the Supreme Court last year, 
and Mr. Roosevelt held to the same 
course in his message last week. Sel- 
dom did he mention power, and then 
incidentally—it was to be part, but not 
the whole, of a larger purpose. 


No sooner had Congress received the 
message than Senator Norris and Rep- 
resentative Joseph J. Mansfield of 
Texas introduced bills to carry out Mr. 
Roosevelt’s recommendations. More ex- 
plicit than the message, both measures 


go directly to the heart of the program 
—the generation and distribution of 
electric power. Each stipulates that, 
wherever feasible, all Federal dams 
hereafter constructed shall be equipped 
for power generation. Likewise each 
strikes at the maze of private utilities’ 
suits against TVA and other Federal 
power programs: in the future, no Fed- 
eral District Court might issue an in- 
junction against a governmental power 
agency unless the plaintiff posted bond 
to cover all possible losses resulting 
from the litigation. 


The Norris Bill closely resembles its 
predecessor, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority Act; the Mansfield Bill differs 
in important aspects. As he did in 
drafting the TVA bill, Senator Norris 
proposes to give each of the new 
agencies complete autonomy and super- 
vision over conservation and power 
within its territory. Furthermore, each 
would have the TVA’s present author- 
ity to set power rates without regard 
to the Federal Power Commission’s 
standards for private utilities. Repre- 
sentative Mansfield would set up Re- 
gional Power Administrators in each 
district—but would subject their rates 
to Power Commission review. 


StTrirE: Voices shrilled in argument 
in Congress and out over the proposals. 
Mansfield supporters said his bill came 
directly from the White House—and 
declared that it was more nearly in line 
with Roosevelt plans for reorganized 
and centralized administration of Fed- 


_eral agencies. Norris denied that the 


President leaned toward Mansfield’s 
version; aware that Mr. Roosevelt 
would hardly pick a fight with so 
staunch a supporter of administration 


power policies, political reporters 
picked the Norris bill to win. 

Already hard-pressed by TVA, ham- 
mered continually by administration 
moves toward lower rates, the private 
utilities opened up against both bills. 
Philip H. Gadsden, chairman of the 
Committee of Utility Executives, agreed 
with an inveterate TVA foe—Repre- 
sentative Andrew J. May of Kentucky 
—that the whole thing was a plot to 
socialize the nation. 

Mr. Gadsden: “Stripped of its con- 
stitutional window dressing, such as 
navigation and flood control, [the bill 
represents] a scheme to create a vast 
superpower system, blanketing the na- 
tion, owned by the government, and 
controlled by politicians ... The bill 
will . . . cripple if not destroy the 
electric-light and power industry ... 
For what purpose? To make a definite 
start in the socialization of American 
industry .. .” 


WALDO: Press Club Governors 
Defend Their ‘Fellow Member’ 


The National Press Club offers Wash- 
ington newspaper men excellent facili- 
ties for working, drinking, reading, 
talking, dozing, and otherwise whiling 
away the hours. It also boasts owner- 
ship of the city’s highest office build- 
ing (fourteen stories), a roster includ- 
ing most of the capital correspondents, 
and a supplemental roll of editors and 
publishers who pay $5 a year for non- 
resident memberships. (Resident mem- 
bers pay $44.) 

Occasionally some brother spends too 
much time in the bar and throws furni- 
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ture around, curses in women’s pres- 
ence, or smacks the hired help. There- 
upon the Board of Governors usually 
suspends the offender for three months. 

Only twice in the last five years, has 
the board seen fit to expel a member. 
Expulsion once rebuked a rubber-check 
artist; last week an 8-3 board vote au- 
thorized the following announcement: 
“Resolved, that Richard H. Waldo, a 
non-resident member of the club, be, 
and he is hereby, expelled from mem- 
bership...” 

The charge: that Waldo had been 
guilty of ungentlemanly conduct toward 
a fellow member. The fellow member: 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 


ArraiR: Waldo lives in New York, 
and he is president of the McClure 
Newspaper Syndicate, which sells fea- 
tures to some 500 newspapers. Included 
in its service is a confidential, not-for- 
publication memorandum mailed regu- 
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larly to 270 editors and publishers. 

May 14, this pink sheet carried an 
item headed “UNCHECKED” and ending 
with “CHECKING HAS BEEN IMPOSSIBLE.” 
Between these notations appeared a re- 
port, credited to an unnamed New York 
physician, that President Roosevelt 
dropped into a momentary coma just 
before he began his recent fishing trip. 

Used to such gossip ever since the 
President took office, indignant news- 
paper men took prompt action this 
time. The White House Correspondents 
Association barred Washington’s myr- 
iad of private tipsters from its mem- 
bership and thereby from Presidential 
press conferences; the Press Club gov- 
ernors summoned Waldo. 

Vainly he decried “censorship” and 
defended his right to report on the 
President’s health. 


® Between Apr. 24 and May 24, the New 
York Times recorded some 45 confer- 
ences, press interviews, public appear- 
ances, and similar incidents involving 
Mr. Roosevelt’s contact with others 
than the White House staff. Nobody, 
according to this record, thought of 
calling a doctor. 


© 
WISCONSIN: Angry Farmer 


Solves His Domestic Problem 


John Waszak hated life on his Mus- 
kego, Wis., farm. He hated his wife 
Mary, and he hated the whole family. 

Mary nagged him, spent his money, 
blacked his eyes, and kept on having 
children. In 25 years, she bore ten; 
the two oldest lived in Milwaukee and 
the rest stayed at home, but none ever 
helped Waszak with his chores. One 
Sunday night Waszak prowled around 
the barnyard. There was work to do, 
but his wife and eight children made 
merry in the house. 





‘BANDITS’: Florida slot-machine players drop $60,000,000 a year. 


e NEWSPHOTOS, KEYSTONE 


Until 1935, thou- 


sands of machines operated illegally; then the Legislature licensed 12,000 and taxed each 


$420. 


Fred P. Cone signed a bill putting these “one-armed bandits’ 


Last November, 50 of the States’ 67 counties voted to ban them. Last week, Gov. 


, 


outside the law Oct. 1. 
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John Waszak: ‘I lighted the fuse .. 


Waszak crept into the cellar. (“They 
were all upstairs dancing and making 
a lot of noise, and the radio was 
going.”’) 

In jail and charged with murder last 
week, he told police that he attached 
detonation caps to 40 pounds of dyna- 
mite and then struck a match. (“I 
lighted the fuse and walked out slowly, 
so maybe I would get it too.”) 

The blast killed Mary Waszak and 
seven of the children; the eighth died 
within the hour. 
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THE PRESIDENT: 

Sent letters to Congress protesting flagrant 
exemptions from civil service and urging 
placement of “all but policy-forming posi- 
tions under the merit system.”’ 


Sent Senate nomination of James M. Landis 
to continue as member of Securities and 
Exchange Commission; Landis is expected 
to resign in the Fall to become dean of 
Harvard Law School, 


Renominated Raymond B. Stevens, New 
Hampshire, to the Tariff Commission; 
Stevens resigned in March to fight.for the 
President's court-reorganization proposals. 


DEPARTMENTS: 
Department of Commerce reported an April 
unfavorable trade balance of $18,081,000; 
exports of $269,171,000 showed an increase 


of $12,781,000 over March and $76,376,000 
over April, 1936; April imports were $20,- 
276,000 less than in March but $84,473,000 
more than for April, 1936. 


AGENCIES: 


Civil Service Commission reported a postwar 
high of 835,259 employes in the executive 
branch of the government as of Apr. 30— 
6,066 over the preceding month and 267,059 
more than for February, 1933. Regular 
agencies hired 656,226 persons; agencies 
created by President Roosevelt, 51,557; 


agencies financed by emergency funds, 127,- 
476: April pay roll totaled $128,212,030, 
compared with $125,190,144 for April, 1936. 


Veterans’ Administration reported veterans’ 
pensions amount to $30,000,000 a month, 
that 595,000 pensioners drew $24,974,658 in 
April, while 317,809 dependents collected 
$7,984,279; from June 30, 1936, to Apr. 30, 
hospitalized veterans increased from 41,- 
875 to 47,436. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended June 3) 


MOCOIRES cc ccccsrccscccccsecovess $80,309,516.49 


Expenditures ....cescsescsecess $115,398,744.22 
Balance ..nccccccccscccssccccss $1,789,365,149.00 
Deficit, fiscal year.......ees-- $2,403,524,098.44 
Public Gebt ..ccccccccccccves $35,273,608,791.87 


*Official news not reported elsewhere in the magazine. 
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IRON LUNG: Metal Prison For 


Traveling Paralysis Patient 

A year ago last January, Frederick 
Bernard Snite Sr. decided to celebrate 
the peak of prosperity his Local Loan 
Co. had reached. Specializing in small 
loans to small jobholders, it had grown 
to six branches in Chicago and at least 
one in each of 35 other cities. 

The proper way to observe such suc- 
cess, he concluded, was a leisurely, 
six-month junket around the world. 
Closing his home in River Forest, 
fashionable suburb of Chicago’s North 
Shore, he left with his party: his wife, 
daughter Mary Loretta, son Frederick 
Jr., and Clarence J. Dillon, young 
Snite’s Notre Dame classmate. 

All went well until the party reached 
Peiping in March, 1936. Then Mr. and 
Mrs. Snite left their son and Dillon in 
Peiping and went to Shanghai. As he 
was about ready to board a plane to 
join his parents, young Snite felt 
drowsy and dizzy. His stomach and 
his back ached. A physician sum- 
moned from the Rockefeller-supported 
Peiping Union Medical College Hos- 
pital had no trouble diagnosing his 
ailment. The young man had in- 
fantile paralysis. 

Virus of the disease swept through 
Snite’s 25-year-old body and finally 
reached nerves controlling the chest 
muscles. Destruction of these nerves 
cuts off breathing and brings suffocat- 
ing death in a few moments. When it 
became apparent that paralysis of the 
chest was setting in, doctors worked 
rapidly. 

Fortuitously Union had a Drinker 
orthopedic respirator, named for Har- 
vard’s Dr. Philip Drinker and popular- 
ized in the press as the “iron lung.” 
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Into this great metal casket—only one 
in the Orient—doctors slid Snite’s body. 

To understand operation of such a 
contrivance, visualize an ice-cream can 
in which a rubber membrane—stretched 
over one end—maintains a partial 
vacuum. Inside picture a football blad- 
der with its umbilical cord passing to 
the outside of the can. If the mem- 
brane is stretched upward, the football 
bladder inflates itself with air sucked 
in from the outside. 

Within the human body the can rep- 
resents the pleural cavity; and the foot- 
ball bladder, a lung; the rubber mem- 
brane, the chest wall. When suction 
is applied in the iron lung, the chest 
wall is lifted and the lungs automati- 
cally inflate. Thus the apparatus in- 
spires seminormal breathing until 
paralysis-damaged nerves heal. 

All last Summer Snite Jr. lay on a 
cot within such a machine. To protect 
him from the withering heat of a typ- 
ical Peiping Summer, a bank con- 
tributed its air-conditioning apparatus. 
Gradually his fame spread until most 
of literate China recognized him as 
“The Man in the Iron Lung.” His less 
respectful Chinese nurse nicknamed 
him Fung Yan Grashie—‘“‘crazy foreign 
devil.” 

Last week Fung Yan Grashie began 
one of the most outstanding medical 
odysseys of modern times. While 
electricians worked frantically to main- 
tain connections for the iron lung’s 
motor compressor, patient and iron 
lung were taken from the hospital and 
loaded in a generator-equipped ambu- 
lance. At the Peiping railroad station 
they were hoisted aboard a specially 
rigged baggage car. Then a $50,000 
trip back to his family’s Winter home 
in Florida began. 

When the train reached Nanking, 
Snite spoke rapidly to reporters: “I’m 
O.K. and happy.” He had to speak 
quickly—iron-lung residents can speak 
only while the machine is squeezing air 
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out of their lungs, can only make lip 
motions while air is being sucked in. 

Aboard the President Coolidge this 
week the party, which has remained 
with the sick man, will be supple- 
mented by two nurses from Chicago. 
A staff of 25 doctors, nurses, and other 
medical attendants will contribute their 
aid at various spots en route. In the 
twelve-room suite on the ship there is 
a special power-generating outfit to 
supply current to the iron lung. Also 
there is a spare lung, fetched from the 
United States. A private railroad car, 
with an extra-wide vestibule door to 
admit the bulky machinery, will carry 
the party on to Florida. 

Periodically power will be shut off 
to see if young Snite’s chest muscles 
can handle the job of breathing by 
themselves. At the moment they are 
capable of not more than four minutes 
of this. But this small effort indicates 
that nerves and muscles are slowly 
healing, that the prisoner should one 
day be able to step from his iron cage. 


GOITER: Gland Doctor Reports 
A Highly Unclassical Theory 


Years ago the medical profession ar- 
rived at an explanation of goiter so 
tenable that few people disputed it. 
The neck’s thyroid gland secreted a 
juice—thyroxine—which was largely 
composed of iodine. Hence, when iodine 
was missing from diet, gland cells could 
not secrete sufficient thyroxine for body 
needs. Result: in trying to overcome 
this deficiency the gland swelled to dis- 
figuring proportions. 

Geographical observations supplied 
confirmation. Most of the world’s five 
to ten million goiter sufferers lived far 
from iodine-supplying oceans: in moun- 
tainous Switzerland and Tibet, along 
the Great Lakes and in Central Africa. 

In New York last week at the first 


INTERNATIONAL PHOTOS 


Fourteen months after being put in this iron lung, Frederick B. Snite Jr. started home from Peiping ‘O.K. and happy’ 
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United States meeting of the two- 
year-old International College of Sur- 
geons, Dr. Andre Crotti made headlines 
by questioning this classical view. For 
listeners at the Waldorf-Astoria, Dr. 
Crotti, one of the country’s top-rank- 
ing goiter surgeons, traced a research 
project he has worked on since 1910. 
While the peppery, red-mustached, 
Italo-Swiss surgeon was making his 
surgical reputation by slicing out 9,000- 
odd goiters, he puttered at night and 
on holidays in a cubbyhole laboratory 
at Grant Hospital, Columbus, Ohio. 


Examining potato-chip slivers of 
goiter tissue under a microscope, he 
noted the presence of a spore—an em- 
bryonic parasite—shaped and colored 
like a tiny golden coin. He thought 
little of it when he first observed it, 
but it began troubling him when he 
noted its presence in nearly every speci- 
men he examined. Possibly, he thought, 
it might be a factor that caused goiter. 


Finally he cultured a soup of the 
spores which he shot into a group of 
35 dogs. Promptly two-thirds of them 
developed goiter. Next he selected 69 
rabbits. Of this group, 93 per cent got 
swollen thyroids. To check what ap- 
peared to be revolutionary findings, 
Dr. Crotti fed a second group of spore- 
injected rabbits on an extra-rich iodine 
diet. This common goiter preventive 
apparently had little effect; 73.7 per 
cent of the rabbits fell ill. 


Surprised by his findings, the 64- 
year-old surgeon reported to the Inter- 
national College. Frankly, he admitted 
that the idea seemed shocking. Yet 
he had isolated the golden spores from 
cabbages and from Ohio River water, 
had cultured them, and caused the dis- 
ease in experimental animals. 


While physicians outside the endo- 
crine field applauded, those within the 
field agreed with Dr. Crotti that his 
idea was, indeed, shocking. They lost 
no time in picking gaping holes in the 
surgeon’s investigation. 


Many foreign substances, they point- 
ed out, would produce experimental 
goiter when injected into the body of a 
research animal. As for finding the 
golden spores in the tissue sections, 
other spores and foreign substances 
could be consistently found. 


FLOWER: Bulbous Giant Bears 
Odorous Blossom on Third Try 


While American garden enthusiasts 
babbled happily last week about their 
giant peonies and delicately shaded 
irises, botanists at New York Botanical 
Garden wore grave countenances. Like 
hospital attendants hovering about the 
bedside of a gravely ill millionaire, 
they watched the nation’s only amor- 
phophallus titanum. This Robert Wad- 
low* of the plant world was about to 
produce a flower 5 feet in circumference. 


With pixyish perversity, the plant 
has been threatening to bloom since 


“World’s most gigantic giant—19 years old, 8 feet 
7 inches tall; now home in Alton, Ill., after a short en- 
gagement with Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey 
Circus. 
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1932 when Boris A. Krukoff, botanist, 
fetched it from Sumatra’s spongy 
jungle. Four years ago the 60-pound 
bulb, a degraded branch of the calla- 
lily family, produced a single leaf. 
Discouraged, it withered and died. Two 
years ago, it tried again. Death, as it 
must to all leaves, came to leaf No. 2. 

Apr. 10 of this year the tuber burst 
into—for it—activity. Through the 
soil in a wooden tub in Greenhouse No. 
9, it thrust a 1-inch shoot. By May 
26 this shoot was 20 inches high, 12 
inches in diameter, and looked like a 
grotesque tree stump. Monday it stood 
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then a large stench 
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8 feet and continued to grow—three 
times as rapidly by night as by day. 
Eighteen inches from the top of the 
stalk a spathe stood out which would 
unfold to make the gigantic flower. 

Monday evening the flower appeared. 
It was tinted like liver on the inside 
and was a sickly green on the outside. 
The unholy aroma it gave out was 
noxious enough to make attendants 
uncomfortably ill. Spectators who 
came to behold the monstrous plant 
stood outside the greenhouse. A wall 
of glass protected them from the 
stench. 

Just as sweet smells given off by 
most flowers attract honey bees, amor- 
phophallus titanum’s odor attracts car- 
rion flies. It is their job to carry the 
plant’s pollen and perpetuate the 
species. The flies must work fast, for 
the bloom lasts only four hours. Then 
it rots, as does the supporting stalk. 
By the end of this week nothing will 
be left of the plant except the bulb— 
which loses 10 pounds producing its 
Frankensteinish blossom—and _ the 
smell. 


7 
ALTITUDE: Medicine Continues 
Study of Aviation Disasters 


No medical man has made a more 
profound study of life-giving oxygen 
than Dr. Alvan Leroy Barach, 42, as- 
sistant professor of clinical medicine at 
New York’s skyscraper Presbyterian 
Hospital. It was he who, in 1926, built 
the first practical oxygen tent. Later 
the husky, handsome doctor found that 
by mixing helium with oxygen he could 
get a light, gaseous mixture which 
would put the least possible pressure 
on laboring, asthmatic lungs. Enormous 
relief followed. 

Four years ago Dr. Barach began 
studying effects of insufficient oxygen 
on normal and neurotic men, rabbits, 
dogs, and guinea pigs. He found, for 
example, that a guinea pig given half 
of the air’s usual 21 per cent of oxygen 
would pant, run in circles, and finally 
topple over. Autopsies revealed dilated 
hearts and degeneration of the heart 
muscle itself. 

Surely, Dr. Barach reasoned, lack of 
oxygen must have some effect upon 
airplane pilots flying at high altitudes. 
At 12,000 feet a man’s lungs get a third 
less oxygen than they do at sea level. 
Barach started digging through litera- 
ture on the subject, questioning pilots, 
conducting experiments of his own. 

From records brought back by moun- 
tain-climbing expeditions to Mount 
Everest he was convinced that sensory 
faculties were affected by altitude. 
Tremors of eyelids and fingers—com- 
mon signs of exhaustion—begin at 
14,000 feet; hearing is impaired at 
16,500 feet; taste, at 19,000 feet; and 
visual defects begin occurring at 23,000. 
These reactions don’t necessarily occur 
immediately; they may come several 
hours after a person is back at sea 
level. 

Fruits of these various investigations 


appeared in The Journal of the Ameri- - 


can Medical Association which reached 
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most doctors’ offices early last week. 

“The more marked effects of oxygen 
want,” Dr. Barach found, “have been 
studied at altitudes in the neighbor- 
hood of 15,000 feet ... [but] definite 
changes have been observed at alti- 
tudes of from 10,000 to 12,000 feet, an 
elevation frequently used in transcon- 
tinental flying. 

“Thus tactual [touch] sensitivity was 
found decreased at 8,700 feet, increase 
in hand tremors at 8,400 feet . . . onset 
of fatigue at 9,200 feet, and impair- 
ment of neuromuscular efficiency at 
12,000 feet... 

“Experiments on aviators in the 
United States Air Force . . . showed 
that diminished oxygen supply exag- 
gerated to a marked degree any exist- 
ing eye defect, and unmasked a pre- 
existing eye condition which would 
otherwise have escaped detection .. .” 

Dr. Barach examined recent Depart- 
ment of Commerce accident figures. 
Pilot error was responsible for sixteen 
out of 27 accidents studied. These 
tragic mishaps, he believes, might well 
have been caused by oxygen starvation. 
Of actual physiological effects of this 
condition, he found: 

“Chemical reactions in the body due 
to oxygen deficiency include a lowered 
saturation of the arterial blood with 
oxygen, a decreased content of carbon 
dioxide, increased urinary acidity, and 
an increase in nitrogen excretion, es- 
pecially ammonia, in the urine... 
These changes may be observed in man 
at rest at altitudes as low as... 8,000 
feet and are more pronounced at alti- 
tudes of from 10,000 to 12,000 feet... 

“Since fatigue and psychoneurotic 
states augment the harmful effects of 
anoxia [lack of oxygen]—mentally as 
well as physically—and since these 
states are especially liable to develop 
in aviators, it seems reasonable to pro- 





NEWSPHOTOS 
SMELL EXPERT: Harry Laughlin, a 
chemist, last week became the country’s first 
official ‘water smeller.” The West Virginia 
Pulp & Paper Co. hired him to test munici- 
pal water supplies for unpleasant taste or 
odor. Cities can purify bad water by treat- 
ing it with activated carbon, a by-product 
in papermaking. 
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vide pilots with . . . continuous oxygen 
inhalation.” 

To provide for this oxygen inhalation, 
Dr. Barach suggests a light, trans- 
parent mask which may be draped 
over the pilot’s nose and chin like a 
feed bag. A rubber tube leading from 
a 94-pound steel cylinder would supply 
a steady stream of oxygen—a gallon a 
minute for low altitudes, two gallons 
for a 25,000-foot ceiling. 

The Bureau of Air Commerce has 
long been aware of the fact that high 
flying had much the same subjective 
effects on a pilot as drunkenness: hand 
tremors, irritability or elation, and 
double vision. To investigate this and 
other phenomena it set up the Special 
Commission for Aviation Medicine. As 
a member of this body Dr. Barach did 
the work reported in The Journal. 


MARRIAGE: Illinois Requires 
Rigid Veneral-Disease Tests 


Since 1655 when they settled in 
Maryland, the Parrans have been fight- 
ing men. They marched with armies, 
sailed in naval battles, and harangued 
legislators. Aware of this family back- 
ground, New York’s Governor, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, regarded with little 
surprise but much pleasure the work 
of his State Health Commissioner, Dr. 
Thomas H. Parran Jr. The young doc- 
tor with the determined chin forced 
dairy farmers to clean up barns and 
keep down bacterial count in milk. He 
preached immunization against disease 
and prayed for better municipal water 
supplies. 

A year ago, when Surgeon General 
Hugh S. Cumming retired because of 
ill health, Parran was called to Wash- 
ington to take his job. Immediately he 
cut out a huge task for himself. Into 
the mouth of polite United States so- 
ciety he intended to put two distasteful, 
tabooed words: syphilis and gonorrhea. 

Familiarity, the Surgeon General 
reasoned, would breed respect instead 
of contempt for the twin scourges. He 
hoped pressure of public opinion would 
compel timid State Legislatures to pass 
measures aimed at stamping out the 
diseases—such as laws requiring health 
examinations before issuance of mar- 
riage certificates. 

Some States had such acts long be- 
fore Dr. Parran took office. Progressive 
Oregon, North Dakota, and Wisconsin 
pioneered the field in 1913, and Ala- 
bama, Wyoming, Louisiana, and Texas 
followed suit. All these laws demanded 
that only the man should present a 
clean bill of health. Some covered only 
syphilis; others, both this disease and 
gonorrhea. 

Jan. 1, 1936, Connecticut fell into line 
with a stringent bill which decreed ex- 
amination of both prospective bride and 
bridegroom. The law had a curious 
effect: marriages dropped. from 11,109 
in 1935 to 7,347 in 1936. Meanwhile 
holy-wedlock figures climbed in neigh- 
boring New York counties—West- 
chester, Dutchess, Putnam, and Co- 
lumbia—from 2,356 in 1935 to 3,630 
the following year. 
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Dr. Parran changed taboos for laws 


Last week a storm raged in the IIli- 
nois State House at Springfield when 
the Senate considered similar legisla- 
tion. The bill originated in the House 
early last month and provides that both 
parties to a marriage should be ex- 
amined not less than fifteen days be- 
fore the ceremony. It set the examin- 
ing physician’s fee at $2. 


Screams of protest came from such 
State-border marriage mills as Wauke- 
gan and Waterloo. In Waterloo an 
average of 50 couples a week buy mar- 
riage ceremonies like potato chips, 
pay $2 for a daytime ceremony, $10 at 
night. Marrying justices and preachers 
feared for their thriving industry. 


Other protests came, _ strangely 
enough, from the medical profession. 
Physicians maintained the $2 fee was 
too low for a thorough examination. 
They feared better doctors would be 
reluctant to conduct tedious tests for 
so little money and that applicants 
would be driven to quacks. Quacks, in 
turn, would victimize the patients. They 
would detect nonexistent traces of 
syphilis and suggest courses of treat- 
ment. 

After listening to all these objec- 
tions the Illinois Senate acceded to the 
wishes of the doctors. Out went the 
$2 fee. They left little Waterloo and 
Waukegan to cry in the wilderness, 
then passed the bill 32 to 0. But the 
House refused to accept the change 
and, sending the measure to conference, 
adjourned until this week. 

Meanwhile a Michigan Senate Com- 
mittee began to consider a similar bill 
already passed by its House. 


























PROPHECY: A Forward-Looking 
Man Finds Tomorrow a Bit Hazy 


H. G. Wells has spent much of his 
past peering into the future. “The 
Time Machine,” “When the Sleeper 
Wakes,” “The Shape of Things to 
Come,” and many others of his four- 
score published works define precisely 
what this world and those beyond it 
may expect. In Star-Begotten (217 
pages, 43,000 words. Viking, New 
York. $1.75) the professional cricket- 
er’s son is still bowling at the futurity 
wicket, but at 70 he pitches his planets 
with less confidence. 

Spinning spheres no longer bristle 
with awesome skyscrapers and super- 
dirigibles. Wells’ earth of tomorrow 
is a garden of serenity. A good deal of 
the old stuff—world peace, rational so- 
cial order, freedom from disease—is 
still on the ball, but the sharp, familiar 
outlines have blurred. Prof. Ernest 
Keppel, the author’s latest expositor of 
things to come, admits that the pro- 
spective earth can be described only in 
general terms. 

He is certain, however, that its in- 
habitants will be saner and better edu- 
cated than current human beings. They 
will easily solve such problems as pri- 
vate property, distribution of wealth, 
drought, and flood. For a while eradi- 
cation of potential dictators and gang- 
sters may entail a little fighting; but 
the elimination of antisocial individuals 
will eventually be achieved peacefully 
by shaping character to order before 
birth. 

Man’s control over himself and the 
forces of nature will not shrivel his 
esthetic impulses. The future mortal 
will be joyous. His pleasure in danc- 
ing and music, art and sex will be 
heightened by the possession of a clear, 
untroubled mind and a vigorous, beau- 
tiful body. 

“Star-Begotten” argues, not too seri- 
ously, that the foundations of this 
paradise are already being laid by cos- 
mic rays. Raining in from Mars, or 
some other planet, they have already 
begun to exert a beneficent prenatal 
influence on the people of. the earth. 

This idea, advanced at the “Planetar- 
ium Club,” first intrigues and then ob- 
sesses Joseph Davis, a_ conventional 
novelist grown tired of glorifying man- 
kind. It fits in with his conviction that 
his wife’s character is strangely dif- 
ferent from his own. Could her heredity 
have been influenced by these mysteri- 
ous cosmic rays? Is their son also a 
star child? Impressed by the scientific 
patter of fellow club members, he de- 
termines to find out whether humanity 
is changing. His investigations seem 
to prove that it is, for school and uni- 
versity officials inform him that the 
number of intelligent, gifted people is 
increasing. 

Wells doesn’t insist very strongly 
on cosmic-ray heredity. What’s im- 
portant, he says, is that the day of hu- 
man enlightenment is bound to dawn. 
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His starry rain, like earlier expedients, 
merely serves as a background for his 
ideas about the here and the hereafter. 

Here’s one: “The majority of dis- 
contented husbands, the burden of 
comic literature, proverbial wisdom, 
testify to the terrors of a _ talkative 
wife, but indeed these terrors are noth- 
ing to those of a silent woman, a silent 
thoughtful woman. A scolding wife 
can say endless disconcerting things 
and she hits or misses, but a silent 
woman says everything.” 

Here’s another: “Assassination is 
the legitimate assertion of personal 
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Ah! says the watch, so that’s it! 
It isn’t the first time that the next 
village has dumped a lunatic on its 
neighbor. Why should this town pay 
his keep? The next night, fast horses 
hitched to a sleigh bear the stranger 
off. His mind is a weary confusion of 
these night rides, and he knows vague- 
ly that tomorrow will find him one 
more hamlet down’‘the line. Like “poor 
Tom O’Bedlam ... that eats the swim- 
ming frog ... swallows the old rat 
and the ditch dog,” he is fated to be 
“whipt from tything to tything and 

stocked, punished, and imprisoned.” 
This picture of 











early treatment of 
the insane is mild 
compared to the 
way they fared at 
the hands of the 
Colonial fathers. 
The Good Book 
said: “Thou shalt 
not, suffer a witch 
to live,” and au- 
thorities acted ac- 
cordjagly. Did a 
man act oddly and 
have ‘‘strange 
fitts’’? Get the 
barber to purge 
him with a good 
dose of Spirit of 
Skull. (Recipe: 
take the moss from 
the skull of an un- 
buried dead man 
who has died a 
violent death, mix 
with wine, serve.) 
If this didn’t work, 
grab a cudgel and 
beat the Devil out 
of the bewitched 
body. For the 
theory of super- 
natural possession 
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H. G. Wells, not so cocksure as he used to be 


dignity in the face of a dictatorship. 
It is not merely a right; it is a duty. 
A sacred duty. A dictator ig an out- 
law. He has outlawed himself.” 

This little novel should cheer thou- 
sands of Wells fans who were disap- 
pointed in “The Croquet Player,” its 
immediate predecessor. The old master 
isn’t as cocksure as he used to be, but 
he’s again in top form. And that 
means his game is well worth the price 
of admission. 
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INSANITY: Demons Out of Jobs 
ow But Patients Still Suffer 


The Mentally Ill in America. By 
Albert Deutsch. 496 pages, 191,000 
words. Illustrations, bibliography, in- 
dex. Doubleday, Doran, New York. $3. 

Midwinter in the 1820s. The night 
watchman plodding through the dark 
street of his New England village is 
about to cry his last “All’s well” when 
he sees the figure of a strange old man 
shivering under a lamppost. Ques- 
tioned, the stranger lolls his head from 
one side to the other. As tears of pain 
frost his beard, he grins vacantly. 


jecturing. One 


“expert” put the . 


number of human-inhabiting demons 
at 7,405,926, divided into 72 companies 
each under a hobgoblin captain. 

-The struggle with ignorance and the 
coming of a humane and scientific treat- 
ment of the insane is well and exhaus- 
tively recorded by Albert Deutsch. He 
shows that it wasn’t until the beginning 
of the twentieth century, when the tes- 
tament of young Clifford Beers, ex-in- 
mate of three asylums, was printed, 
that the whole question was brought 
out into the light. 

Beers’ book, “A Mind That Found 
Itself,” caused a national scandal and 
became the odyssey of insanity. Since 
then there have been others, notably 
William Seabrook’s “Asylum,” written 
after the author had himself com- 
mitted to an institution for habitual 
drunkenness. This month two more ap- 
peared. Unlike Seabrook’s, they are 
the case histories of two men who were 
actually insane. 


Mind Restored (242 pages, 66,000 
words. Introduction. Putnam, New 
York. $2.50) is the true story of “Jim 
Curran” as he told it to Elsa Krauch. 
“Curran” was a successful shirt manu- 
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facturer who literally worried himself 
out of his mind and ended up in a Mid- 
west State asylum. His was one of the 
most common mental diseases, manic de- 
pression, and one of the most terrify- 
ing; the description of the suicidal 
thoughts that pass through the mind 
of a “depressive” make frightening 
reading for anyone given to gloomy 
moods. And to the frequently asked 
question: do the insane suffer? “Cur- 
ran” answers: 

“Rather all the physical illnesses... 
over again, than mental breakdown... 
That’s the real hell... Yes, we suffer.” 

“Curran” failed to see much of the 
humor that Seabrook saw in asylum 
life. To him it was a grim business. 
But Seabrook, who read “A Mind Re- 
stored” before publication, says: “I 
hope to God a great many people will 
read this book.” 


In A Mind Mislaid (219 pages, 60,000 
words. Dutton, New York. $2) Henry 
Collins Brown hides behind no cloak of 
anonymity. He went to the Blooming- 
dale Asylum at White Plains when he 
was 65. Disappointment was the main 
cause of Brown’s mental upset; in 1928 
he was suddenly dismissed as head of 
the Museum of the City of New York 
which he had founded five years earlier. 
Brown writes in a lightly ironic style 
and has an eye for the absurd. One day 
on the golf links at Bloomingdale he 
asked a fellow patient what his score 
was and was answered: “You'll have 
to see my doctor about that. I do not 
care to discuss the matter with any 
patient.” Then, says Brown, he knew 
he was in the land of phantasmagoria. 

Asylum life was an irritating bore 
to Brown. Nor did he care much for 
the company; many of the rude and 
egotistic paranoiacs he would class as 
common grouches “on the outside.” 
He thinks that most mental ills are 
due to a lack of self-control and ob- 
serves that the reasons for a large 
number of his fellow guests being at 
Bloomingdale were wine, women, and 
too much money. 

e 


BOOK LIST 


They Broke The Prairie. By Earn- 
est Elmo Calkins. 434 pages, 133,000 
words. Bibliography, index. Scribners, 
New York. $2.50. Galesburg, Ill, a 
pious but lively town in the 1850s, was 
mule capital of the country, enthusias- 
tic scene of the Lincoln-Douglas de- 
bates, and home of the Knox Manual 
Labor College. The author, who 
achieved prominence as an advertising 
man, presents a well-written account 
of his native burg’s picturesque early 
days. 


The Third Reich. By Henri Lichten- 
berger. 298 pages, 92,000 words. Ap- 
pendizxes, bibliography, index. Grey- 
stone, New York. $3. Exhaustive probe 
into the Nazis by a French professor 
who has long been an admirer of Ger- 
man kultur. His admiration stops short 
of Hitler and fellow Brown Shirts, but 
the book is as unbiased as possible. 
The reference value of the work is en- 
hanced by the appendixes, almost Ger- 
man in their thoroughness. 
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A year older: Mrs. William Howard Taft 


WIDE WORLD 
‘Bazooka’ Burns married his secretary 


. 
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ACME 
Heavier since November: John Hamilton 
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TRANSITION 





CHRISTENED: Vittorio Emanuele AIl- 
berto Carlo Teodoro Umberto Bonifacio 
Amedeo Damiano Bernardino Gennaro 
Maria, 2'4-month-old heir presumptive 
to the Italian throne, son of Crown 
Prince Umberto and Crown Princess 
Marie Jose; in the Quirinal Palace's 
Pauline Chapel, Rome. 


BirTHDAY: Mrs. William Howard Taft, 
widow of the former President and 
Chief Justice, 77, June 2. “The First 
Lady of the Cherry Blossoms” (be- 
cause the trees were planted at her di- 
rection during her husband's adminis- 
tration), Mrs. Taft celebrated quietly 
in her Washington home. Two weeks 
ago, President Roosevelt signed a bill 
granting her a $5,000 yearly pension. 

Marriep: Bob (Robin) Burns, 45, 
radio and screen comedian, and Har- 
riet Madelia Foster, 28, his blond secre- 
tary, in Las Vegas, Nev. To evade pub- 
licity, Burns used the name of his 
agent, Abe Lastvogel, for the wedding 
ceremony. The bazooka—mournful 
wind instrument he made in Van Bu- 
ren, Ark., 27 years ago with two pieces 
of gas pipe and a whisky funnel—made 
Burns famous, and vice versa. 


DivorcepD: The former Irene von Lel- 
bach, Archduchess of Hapsburg, by 
Archduke Albrecht von Hapsburg, by 
decree of the Hungarian Court Mar- 
shal’s office in Budapest, at the Arch- 
duke’s request. A handsome, eligible 
bachelor, Albrecht upset his ambitious 
mother’s plans for a Hapsburg restora- 
tion to the Austrial throne in 1930 with 
a morganatic marriage to the ex-wife 
of the Hungarian Minister to Vienna. 
Gossip in 1934 reported a deal between 
Archduke Otto and Archduke Albrecht 
by which the latter would become King 
of Hungary, leaving Austria for Otto. 

DeparteD: Mrs. J. Borden (Daisy) 
Harriman, new United States Minister 
to Norway, from New York, for Oslo, 
with a secretary, a maid, and two 
dogs. Suspicious of the press since she 
revealed a diplomatic secret within an 
hour after her appointment was an- 
nounced, Madam Minister Harriman 
gave reporters a prepared statement: 
“Norway is a democracy .. .” 


...-Dr. Hugo Eckener, Zeppelin ex- 
pert, from New York, for Bremen, Ger- 
anany. Asked what he believed caused 
the Hindenburg explosion, he tapped 
his chest and declared: “That is a 
secret that is locked in here.” Earlier, 
at Lakehurst, he declared: “We shall 
continue our endeavors with helium- 
inflated airships.” 


..-John Daniel Miller Hamilton, 45, 
Republican National Committee chair- 
man, from New York, for Europe—on 
his first vacation in four years. He 
commented on the political situation: 
“From here, 250 miles from Washing- 
ton, it looks great, and I expect that 
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it will look better from Europe... 
The party which is disintegrating is not 
the Republican...” 

RescueD: Mickey, prize-winning Man- 
chester terrier, from drowning in the 
Susquehanna River at Harrisburg, Pa., 
by his master, Gov. George H. Earle of 
Pennsylvania, during their morning 
walk. Governor Earle ruined his clothes 
with mud and soot from the river and 
delayed a Cabinet meeting more than 
an hour while he returned to the Exec- 
utive Mansion for a quick change. 

UninviteD: The President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt, to the graduation of their 
son, Franklin Roosevelt Jr. from Har- 
vard College, June 24. Mrs. Roosevelt 
told a press conference he didn’t care 
to have them attend; she failed to add 
that this is Franklin Jr.’s final attempt 
at college to distract attention from 
himself as a celebrity’s son. 


Sick List: George Whitney, 51, J. P. 
Morgan & Co. partner (appendicitis op- 
eration): recovering at Presbyterian 
hospital, New York. 


... Alexander W oollcott, 50, author and 
wit (inflammation of the shoulder): 
resting and broadcasting at Doctors 
Hospital, New York. 

Diep: Jean Harlow (Harlean Car- 
pentier), 26, screen star, of cerebral 
odema, a complication of influenza, at 
the Good Samaritan Hospital, Holly- 
wood. In 1929, a talent scout spotted 
the Kansas-born actress sipping a choc- 
olate soda in Kansas City and induced 
ler to go to Hollywood. There she at- 
tracted the attention of Howard 
Hughes, film producer who sought a 
leading lady for his million-dollar 
war movie, “Hell's Angels.”’ Jean Harlow 
sot the part, skyrocketed to Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer stardom, and set a na- 
tionwide vogue for platinum-colored 
hair. She was married three times: to 
Charles F. McGrew 2nd of Kansas City, 
v7yhom she divorced in 1931; to Paul 
Gern, a camera man who committed 
suicide in 1933; and to Hal Rosson, a 
camera man whom she divorced after 
seven months in 1935. Gossips recent- 
ly linked her name most often with 
William Powell, screen actor. When 
se became ill, Miss Harlow was work- 
ing with Clark Gable on “Saratoga.” 


. « Richard Aldrich, 73, New York 
Times music critic 1902-24, of a cere- 
bral hemorrhage, at his brother’s Villa 
Aurelia in Rome. 


. ++ William James Henderson, 81, New 
York Sun music critic for 35 years, a 
suicide by shooting, in his New York 
apartment. 


..+Mrs. Aurelia McDearmon Caldwell 
Glass, 76, wife of United States Senator 
Carter Glass, of heart trouble, at her 
home, Montview Farm, near Lynch- 
burg, Va. 


..+&. Sylvestre Poli, 77, retired theatri- 
cal magnate, former owner of a $30,- 
600,000 chain of theatres, of pneu- 
monia, at Villa Rosa, his Woodmont, 
Conn., home. 
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..-Madison Grant, 71, founder and 
president of the New York Zoological 
Society, wild-life and forest conserva- 
tionist, and racial purist, after a long 
illness, at his Fifth Avenue, New York, 
home. 

Lerr: By the late John D. Rocke- 
feller, most of his $25,000,000 estate in 


trust for his 39-year-old granddaugh-. 


ter, Mrs. Margaret Strong de Cuevas, 
and her two children, Elizabeth and 
John de Cuevas. Her branch of the 
family didn’t share in Rockefeller’s 
large lifetime gifts to his other chil- 
dren because “my eldest daughter, Bes- 
sie, the mother of my granddaughter, 
Margaret, was not living.” 

“Surely there must be some mis- 
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His shoulder laid up Alexander Woollcott 


take,”’ Mrs. de Cuevas told reporters in 
Italy. When they filed the will, trustees 
didn’t know where this relatively ob- 
scure member of the Rockefeller clan 
was and failed to notify her. It is ten 
years since the heiress figured in the 
headlines: in 1927 she eloped with 
George de Cuevas, a Paris dress de- 
signer. More interested in art and lit- 
erature than society, she spent much 
time abroad since her marriage, re- 
turning from Florence only for annual 
visits to her grandfather: “Last De- 
cember ... in Florida ... he told 
us ... he would see. that we and the 
children were provided for. He said it 
would not be in a lavish manner, but 
modestly.” 


The will’'s other surprise: the oil 
magnate’s comparatively small estate. 
He gave a great deal of his billion- 
dollar fortune to charity and his fam- 
ily before he died. Larger estates: 
Hetty Green (stock speculator), $130,- 
000,000; John T. Dorrance (Campbell 
Soup), $115,000,000; Ella Wendel (fur 
and real-estate heiress), $100,000,000; 
Harry Payne Whitney (broker), be- 
tween $70,000,000 and $100,000,000; 
Henry Clay Frick (steel), $93,000,000; 
George Fisher Baker Sr. (banker), 
$73,000,000. 
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OPERA: Musically Streamlineil 
Berg Thriller Has Swiss Debut 


Mention the name of Alban Berg to 
some musicians, and the fur flies. Old- 
timers nursed in the sweeter school of 
melody and harmony grind their teeth. 
Moderns who find pleasure in strange 
new sounds—free-wheeling among the 
keys—term him “Master.” They thrill 
to his fiercely dissonant orchestral com- 
positions. Philadelphians heard his 
opera “Wozzeck” in 1931, and some of 
them never got over it. 

Two years ago Berg died, leaving 
“Lulu.” Bits of the opera’s score had- 
previously sneaked into programs of a 


‘few symphony orchestras on both sides 


of the ocean before the Viennese com- 
poser died. His funeral left “Lulu” 
somewhat in the air—its third act had 
not been completely orchestrated. Fo? 
a while Bergomaniacs , discussed the 
possibilities of another modernist fin- 
ishing the job, but all plans fell 
through. Impatient at the long delay 
of the masterwork, officials of the Zu- 
rich Municipal Theatre, Switzerland, 
decided to produce “Lulu” as Berg left 
her. Last week she came into her own 
with a world premiere which attracted 
celebrities from all corners of the con- 
tinent. 

Listeners were pretty well prepared 
for the highly modern score, but the 
full impact of the gory plot unnerved 
them. 

Berg lifted the text verbatim from 
two plays by Frank Wedekind, German 
dramatist (1864-1918). Wedekind, one- 
time’ secretary to a circus and adver- 
tising man, had a flare for the lurid. 
His exotic style started howls of oppo- 
sition. When S. A. Eliot Jr. of New 
York translated the sources of “Lulu” 
into English in 1923, he ignored the 
German titles—‘“‘The Earth-Spirit” and 
“Pandora’s Box”—and dubbed the two 
of them “Tragedies of Sex.” 

Lulu’s nature is supposed to include 
“almost all the particularly feminine 
characteristics,” which in the Berg 
opus consists in never being satisfied 
with one man at a time. Variety and 
plenty of it appeal mightily to Lulu, 
with the result that her first husband 
dies of apoplexy. This starts her along 
a series of conquests spiced with sui- 
cidal deaths of her victims till she 
shoots one of her numerous husbands. 
Prison (Berg used a silent film for 
this phase), hard times, and a life of 
wandering follow, with Lulu getting 
less and less particular about her male 
companions. In London she becomes 
a prostitute and with a final flare of 
poor judgment lures into her home a 
stranger who turns out to be Jack the 
Ripper. The opera closes with Jack 
disemboweling the heroine. 

That is what the Zurich audience 
saw. As to what it heard, European 
critics reported “surprising warmth ... 
in much of the music as well as uncom- 
mon orchestral euphony and delicate 
new color effects...” 
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BACK HOME 


This month Dutch art goes 
to. Holland. The Frans Hals 
Museum, Haarlem, celebrates 
the 75th year of its founding. 
Netherlanders, planning a 
comprehensive show of the 
roistering seventeenth-century 
master’s works, found Ameri- 
can help necessary. Almost a 
third of Hals’ masterpieces 

_are housed in this country. 
In generous response'to loan 
requests made through Dr. 
Hanns Schaeffer, American 
collector-dealer, 24 museums, 
collectors, and dealers sent 
34 paintings valued at $6,000,- 
000. Last week, Dr. Schaef- 
fer left for Haarlem with his 
treastres. Once described 
as the laureate of laughter, 
Hals painted pictures spar- 





HOWARD YOUNG GALLERY 
Portrait of a Man 


+S 





DUNBARTON OAKS COLLECTION 


Portrait of Judith Leyster 





DUVEEN BROS 


The Merry Lute Player 


kling with joviality. Among 
the gems that sailed last 
week was ‘The Merry 
Company, which Schaef- 
fer recently bought in the 
Netherlands. Historically 
interesting is the portrait 
of Judith Leyster, Hals’ 
most successful woman 
pupil. ‘The Fisher Boys, 
discovered by Schaeffer 
last year in England, has 
been exhibited only once 
in New York. 

Every prominent burgh- 
er in the 1660s wanted to 
be painted by Hals, and 
many unidentified por- 
traits resulted. Best known 
American-owned Hals to 
make the European trip 
was ‘The Merry Lute Play- 
er, which was painted 
during the 1620s. 


SCHAEFFER GALLERIES DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ART 


The Fisher Boys Portrait of a Lady 
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SCREEN: England Scene of 


Irish Statesman’s Tragedy 

Once again a Hollywood studio shoul- 
ders a shillelagh, pins a sprig of sham- 
rock on its lapel, and focuses its 
cameras on Ireland. In contrast to such 
films as “The Informer,” “Beloved 
Enemy,” and “The Plough and the 
Stars,” Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer's Parnell 
dramatizes an unsanguinary phase of 
that country’s turbulent history. 


In November, 1935, “Parnell” opened 
on Broadway. The author, Elsie T. 
Schauffler, died two weeks before its 
premiere. John Van Druten based his 
screen story on that play, and on addi- 
tional episodes in the great states- 
man’s life. Like the play, the film 
doesn't purport to be an authentic ac- 
count of Parnell’s tragic love affair 
with Capt. William Henry O’Shea’s 
estranged wife, Katie. It does, how- 
ever, manage to catch a little of the 
spirit of the Irishman who converted 
Gladstone to the Home Rule cause, only 
to see victory turn to defeat in the 
seandal of a divorce court. 

Cooperating with Director John M. 
Stahl, the studio gave the film an 
claborate production. Nine months of 
research work preceded the cameras. 
Almost a square mile of sets, including 
New York and Queenstown water 
fronts and England’s House of Com- 
mons, with its lobbies and chambers as 
they appeared in the ’80s, were ac- 
curately reconstructed. 

Not only Hollywood, but the south- 
ern reaches of California were combed 
for an army of extras that bore the 
authentic Celtic countenance. Such 
players as Montagu Love, Alan Mar- 
shall, Billie Burke, and Edna May 
Oliver supported Myrna Loy and Clark 
Gable. For the last word in type-cast- 
ing, add a visitor vacationing in the 
f‘lm canitol. Randolph Churchill, son 
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of the Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill, had 
failed in three attempts to win a seat 
in his country’s House of Commons. 
Hollywood magic made him a Member 
of Parliament with no trouble at all 
and with an extra’s meed—$7.50— 
thrown in. 


Nevertheless, for all the studio’s good 
intentions, “Parnell” lags unpardonably 
in the telling, and—considering its dra- 
matic possibilities—remains curiously 
lacking in drama. Such scenes as Par- 
nell’s trial for complicity in the Phoenix 
Park murders, or his confrontation— 
ill, disgraced, and defeated—of his re- 
bellious colleagues, are too few and too 
far between. 


Originally, the producers slated Joan 
Crawford for the part of Katie O’Shea. 
She read the script and turned Katie 
down in favor of the title role in “The 
Last of Mrs. Cheyney.” Myrna Loy, 
scheduled to portray that American 
adventuress, became, instead, the love- 
ly stumbling block in Ireland's path to 
freedom. 


Clark Gable, obviously miscast as 
“the uncrowned king of Ireland,’ plays 
the role with dignity, but little re- 
semblance to the impassioned Parnell. 
Nor is this attributable merely to a 
lack of whiskers. 


Before production started, there was 
a school of thought, including Gable 
himself, which viewed with distaste 
any attempt to make the actor hide 
behind a Parnellian beard. For several 
weeks the issue raged on the M-G-M 
lot. To beard or not to beard the Gable 
features—-that was the question. Com- 
promise won. Gable grew sideburns. 


While the controversy was at its 
height, a lady from Seattle, Wash., 
wrote the actor. Her hair was 3 feet 
long, she claimed, and if Gable had to 
wear a beard, she would be only too 
glad to snip off the makings. The star 
thanked the lady, but declined her offer. 
As it turned out, the whole issue was 
irrelevant. When the character to be 
defined is Charles Stewart Parnell, it 
takes more than the beard to make 
the man. 
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OTHER OPENINGS 


Under the Red Robe (Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox): Superior acting and a 
handsome production atone for the dull 
stretches in this adaptation of Stan- 
ley Weyman’s syllabus of intrigue and 
swordplay in the court of Louis XIII. 
Up to his old tricks again, Cardinal 
Richelieu (Raymond Massey) spins a 
web to enmesh the King’s enemies. In- 
stead, a swashbuckling soldier of for- 
tune (Conrad Veidt) and a lady of 
rank and beauty (Annabella) are the 
flies that walk into his partor. 


Hit Parade (Republic): There may 
be a parade of screen and radio per- 
sonalities in this celluloid vaudeville 
show, but the number of hits scored is 
comparatively low. Frances Langford 
and Phil Regan sing a good score 
pleasantly and go through the motions 
of what barely passes for a plot. A 
few of the radio personalities involved: 
Duke Ellington, Eddie Duchin, Carl 
Hoff, and their orchestras; Max Ter- 
hune (The Voice of Experience), Al 
Pearce and his gang, Pick and Pat, and 
the Tic Toc Girls. 


There Goes My Girl (RKO-Radio) : 
A wedding ceremony is broken up and 
patched again, several murders com- 
mitted and solved, in these further ca- 
vortings of that fabulous clan, the 
newspaper men (and women) of the 
screen. Script and cast—Ann Sothern 
and Gene Raymond costar for the 
fourth time—strive mightily for laughs, 
with only moderate success. 


The Last Train From Madrid (Para- 
mount): Diffusing its action among a 
dozen characters and their frenzied ef- 
forts to get passes for the last train 
that will leave beleaguered Madrid 
for the safety of Valencia, Hollywood's 
first film with the Spanish revolution 
for a background neither takes sides 
in the conflict nor captures very much 
of its drama and horror. Karen Morley, 
Gilbert Roland, and Lew Ayres lend 
steadying support to several less ex- 
perienced but promising newcomers in 
the cast. 





Clark Gable returns to Ireland and an enthusiastic welcome, after crossing swords with Gladstone in the House of Commons 
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PROMOTER: Laundryman Earns 
$100,000 With His Big Ideas 


George Preston Marshall has washed 
the dirty linen of General Pershing, 
Presidents Taft and Coolidge, Vice 
President Curtis, and Chief Justice 
Hughes. When George was a young- 
ster, his father, T. Hill Marshall, aban- 
doned a weekly West Virginia newspa- 
per and went into the laundry business 
in Washington, D.C. Father Marshall 
soon developed a spotless reputation 
in the nation’s capital, but he was con- 
tent with small profits and confined his 
activities to one laundry store. 

In those days, George cared little 
about the soap and water business. At 
high school he devoted himself to foot- 
ball, baseball, basketball, and tennis; 
he longed to become a nationally known 
athlete. Failing that, he tried acting 
on the stage—but flopped there too. 


At his father’s death, George saw lit- 

tle to do but take over the laundry 
business. He knew nothing about it, 
but his talent for promotion and sales- 
manship soon earned him a fortune. 
He adopted as his motto: “Long Live 
Linen.” Today those blue and gold 
words are plastered over 50 Washing- 
ton laundries—each judiciously located 
in sections of the city where stiff col- 
lars and starched shirts are everyday 
apparel. 
. Now 40, Marshall has poured much 
of his profits back into his first love, 
sports. He owns the Washington Red- 
skins, professional big-league football- 
ers, and the investment isn’t merely a 
hobby. At al! games he sits on the 
bench with his players and personally 
rushes out to beef hoarse-throated com- 
plaints at umpires who call adverse 
decisions. Last Summer, though he 
had never in his life ridden in a racing 
car, he led a group of promoters who 
put over the Vanderbilt auto race on 
Long Island. 

So magic is his touch of gold that 
Dallas civic leaders recently hired Mar- 
shall for $100,000 to make a success of 
the Pan American Exposition. It 
opens this Saturday and runs through 
Oct. 31. 

He announces as his attractions: a 
track meet of leading cinder stars, a 
soccer series, 34 football games, an 
amateur boxing championship, a 300- 
mile auto race, a roller-skating derby, 
motorboat races. ‘The secret of suc- 
cessful sports promotion,” says Mar- 
shall, “is don’t try to save money. Get 
the best talent, no matter what you 
have to pay for it.” 

Washington's No. 1 washman has big 
ideas—even in private life. Dapper in 
the Jimmy Walker style, he buys $75 
suits and favors expensive silk blue 
shirts. He owns a big Cadillac, equipped 
with a chauffeur and a collapsible bar. 
Arising usually at noon, he spends an 
average of $10 a day lunching at high- 
priced spots like the Stork Club and 
21 in New York, the Heigh-Ho Club in 
Washington. 
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George Marshall washed his way up the ladder 


His first marriage venture was with 
an ex-Ziegfeld girl, who bore him two 
children. They separated in 1935, and a 
year ago he married 35-year-old Co- 
rinne Griffith, film star of pre-talkie 
days who once had a reputation for the 
most graceful back in Hollywood. 

On the desk of his New York office 
in Radio City, Marshall keeps an auto- 
graphed portrait of Corinne. They 
have two homes: a suite at the Hotel 
St. Regis in New York and a $1,000-a- 
month Washington apartment. 

Though graying slightly, he has his 
heart set on three hazardous ambi- 
tions. First of all he wants to own a 
professional baseball team. Then he 
plans to build an outdoor, glass-en- 
closed athletic stadium fitted out with 
an elevated press box which runs up 
and down the field on a railroad track. 
And finally promote the Cavalcade of 
sport classics: a free-for-all race fron 
many corners of the world to New 
York—a trailer race from Oregon, a 
marathon from Mexico, clipper ships 
from Nova Scotia, airplanes from Eng- 
land, bicycles from San Francisco, and 
roller skates from Chicago. 


. 
BROKEN: Records, Precedent, 


Streak, Grammar, and Heads 


Horses: Once again last Saturday 
Samuel D. Riddle’s War Admiral, who 
previously won the Kentucky Derby 
and the Preakness, proved himself the 
horse of the year—but he may be 
through for the season. At the start of 
the $50,000 Belmont Stakes on Long 
Island, War Admiral was so anxious to 
get off ahead of six rival horses that 
he reached too far under with his hind 
feet and clipped his front heels. His 
right rear steel shoe tore a piece the 


size of a half dollar out of his right- 


foreleg. Leaving a bloody trail in his 
wake, War Admiral nevertheless man- 
aged to win the mile and a half race 
by four lengths. His time, 2 minutes 
28 3/5 seconds, lowered the track rec- 


ord set by his father, Man o’ War, sev- 
enteen years ago. 


® At Epsom Downs, home of Epsom 
Salts and England’s classic three-year- 
old race, Mid-Day Sun, a 100-7 outsider, 
won the English Derby. His owner, 
Mrs. George Butt Miller, received per- 
sonal congratulations from King George 
and Queen Elizabeth for becoming the 
first successful woman owner in the 
158-year history of the race. But the 
King didn’t invite her to his annual 
Derby banquet—traditionally a bache- 
lor affair. 


BASEBALL PLAYERS: Because his 
mother died, Gus Suhr, Pittsburgh first 
baseman, ended his streak of playing in 
consecutive games at 822. Suhr had 
been the only dangerous rival of Lou 
Gehrig, New York Yankee first base- 
man who last Sunday took part in his 
1,848th straight game. 


® Speaking at’a Presbyterian Church 
dinner in Belleville, Ill., Jerome Herman 
(Dizzy) Dean last week threw some 
fast words that got him in hot water. 
A local reporter quoted him as accus- 
ing Ford Frick, National League pres- 
ident, and George Barr, umpire who re- 
cently called a balk on Dean, of being 
“the biggest crooks in baseball.” 

Boiling over at the slander, Frick 
promptly suspended Dean indefinitely, 
then prepared a lengthy apology for 
him to sign. “I ain’t signin’ nothin’,” 
snorted Diz. Finally Frick softened 
and lifted the suspension after base- 
ball’s greatest drawing card denied 
everything orally in the presence of 
newspaper men. 


® The “bean ball” epidemic felled two 
more players last week—Joe Moore, 
New York Giant, and Fred Schulte, 
Pittsburgh. They joined two previous 
victims, Mickey Cochrane, Detroit, and 
Hank Leiber, New York Giant, in hos- 
pitals—none of their futures certain. 
Officials pondered remedies: a _ six 
months’ suspension for any pitcher who 
intentionally throws a “bean ball,” and 
helmets compulsory for all batters. 
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PRESBYTERIANS: Group Which 
Seceded Has Split of Its Own 


Last week, for the first time in a 
decade, the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America concluded its annual 
session without dissension or hard feel- 
ings. Gone from the ranks gathered at 
Columbus, Ohio, were troublemakers 
who used to smell heresy in almost 
every resolution. 

Rid of the Fundamentalists—who 
left the mother church to organize the 
Presbyterian Church of America last 
year—the 900 commissioners at Colum- 
bus noted the centennial of Presbyte- 
rianism’s foreign missions. 


Vigorously they assailed Nazi treat- 
ment of churches, urged a law to for- 
bid liquor advertising in press, over the 
radio, or by mail; refused to condemn 
the President’s Supreme Court pro- 
posals; side-stepped a move to brand 
war as unchristian; and chose the Rev. 
Dr. William Hiram Foulkes, pastor of 
Old First Presbyterian Church, New- 
ark, N.J., as Moderator. 

The sturdily built minister, born in 
Michigan 60 years ago this month, 
holds office until next year’s Assembly 
in Philadelphia, where America’s first 
Presbytery was founded in 1706. Hiram 
to his fellow Rotarians, the ever-smil- 
ing pastor sticks to the middle of the 
road in theology and prides himself on 
his “homespun” sermons. 


Wer Cnurcn: In Philadelphia, 150 
delegates attended the third General 
Assembly of the tempestuous year-old 
Presbyterian Church of America. Bereft 
of the guiding hand of their leader, the 
Rev. Dr. J. Gresham Machen, who died 
last January, the Fundamentalists spent 
most of three days wrangling. Demon 
rum, not theology, caused the trouble. 

The first clash came over the election 
of a Moderator to succeed the Rev. Dr. 





No. 1 Presbyterian: Dr. W. H. Foulkes 
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WIDE WORLD 
MARATHON: In Immanuel Pentecostal 
Temple, Los Angeles, last week, the Rev. 
A. Earl Lee preached for 21 hours and 
claimed the nonstop preaching record. At- 
tended by a trained nurse and a dietitian, 
the preacher disappeared frequently to gargle 
his throat, have a rubdown or a bath—but 
always with a microphone beside him. Pub- 
licity! sneered most people. Faith! replied 
Mr. Lee pointing to 40 converts, eight of 
them boys and girls who, returning from a 
dance, strolled into the church and gave 
themselves to God. 





J. Oliver Buswell Jr., president of 
Wheaton College (Wheaton, IIll.), a 
militant dry. The post went to the 
Rev. John J. de Waard, Cedar Grove, 
Wis. The 43-year-old Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary graduate, who tills 
his own l-acre garden about 40 miles 
from Milwaukee, won on the “historic” 
Presbyterian doctrine which permits 
wine but opposes intemperance. 

Though the drys accepted this de- 
feat, they lost patience when the As- 
sembly rejected a total-abstinence resc- 
lution. After resorting to prayer, Dr. 
Buswell announced that he and sixteen 
of his colleagues could not remain in 
“a wet church” and that they would 
break away to found the Bible Presby- 
terian Synod. 

* 


CATHOLICS: Mgr. Mooney Gives 
Father Coughlin a Suave Hint 


Just after his 80th birthday Pope 
Pius XI last week did something for 
Michigan which may have some effect 
upon Father Coughlin. 

For some years Detroit’s fast-grow- 
ing Catholic population has wondered 
why the Vatican did not raise the city’s 
status from that of a diocese, governed 
by a bishop, to that of an archdiocese, 
ruled by an archbishop. Last year 
when the Pope elevated the Diocese of 
Los Angeles—whose 300,000 Catholics 
mumber only half of Detroit’s—they 
Were openly disappointed. 

Last week the Detroiters felt better: 
Pius created Detroit an archdiocese, 
translating Mgr. Edward F. Mooney 
from Rochester, N.Y., to head this 
country’s newest and seventeenth archi- 
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episcopal see. At the same time the 
Pope set apart a new diocese within 
the State—at Lansing, Michigan’s 
capital—and appointed Mgr. Joseph H. 
Albers, Auxiliary Bishop of Cincinnati, 
to head it. 

The Holy Father designated two 
more Bishops: the Rev. Walter A. 
Foery, one of Archbishop Mooney’s 
priests at Rochester, as Bishop of the 
neighboring Diocese of Syracuse. Be- 
cause the slight, 47-year-old clergyman 
has drawn thousands of children to 
his parish's gymnasium and play- 
ground, Rochester’s police department 
gives him major credit for keeping 
down the city’s juvenile delinquency. 
In St. Louis, the papal honor fell upon 
the Rev. Paul C. Schulte, named Bishop 
of Leavenworth, Kan. 

Of the four, Archbishop Mooney and 
Bishop Albers are best known. Lan- 
sing’s 46-year-old Bishop, a native of 
Cincinnati, has spent his entire minis- 
try there, serving elsewhere only dur- 
ing the World War when as a chap- 
lain he was cited for bravery. 

Detroit’s Archbishop, born in Mary- 
land 55 years ago, grew up near 
Youngstown, Ohio. The Ursuline sister 
who taught him called him “the 
smartest boy in the class.” From a 
post at the North American College, 
Rome, Monsignor Mooney was ap- 
pointed Apostolic Delegate to India— 
the first time an American ever held 
such an important papal diplomatic 
post. He later served in the same 
capacity in Japan, coming to Rochester 
from Tokyo four years ago. 

But what about Father Coughlin? 
In Detroit the radio priest said he was 
“particularly pleased” with the choice 
of his new superior to succeed his 
staunch supporter, Bishop Gallagher, 
who died last January. He pledged 
himself “to fall into line exactly” with 
the new archbishop’s wishes. Mon- 
signor Mooney’s comment on Catholi- 
cism’s stormy petrel was either diplo- 
matic or a warning: “I am sure that 
Father Coughlin does not want to be 
an issue, and I see no reason why he 
should be.” 





ACME PHOTOS 


Detroit's first Archbishop: Mgr. Mooney 
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SUPREME COURT: 9 Flee City 
As Mercury Continues to Climb 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States last week handed down a unani- 
mous decision: Washington’s Summers 
are too hot. The nine Justices closed 
their 1936-37 term and trickled out of 
the capital. 

Vacation Plans: Chief Justice Hughes, 
a motor trip through New England; 
Justice Sutherland, a tour of France, 
Switzerland, and Scotland; Justice Rob- 
erts, his farm at Kimberton, Pa.; Jus- 
tice Brandeis, his home in Chatham, 
Mass.; Justice McReynolds, visits to 
friends in Tennessee’ and Kentucky; 
Justice Butler, his farm at Buena Vista, 
Pa.; Justice Stone, a month in Mexico 
City, then Maine; Justice Cardozo, home 
in White Plains, N.Y. Justice Van De- 
vanter, who retired June i, puttered 
about his Maryland farm. 

Neither court nor nation will soon 
forget the past session, which began 
last October. In February the Presi- 
dent addressed to Congress some words 
about the Justices. Their import: “too 
old, reactionary, out of step with the 
times. A week later Congress tempted 
the Justices by giving them the privi- 
lege of retiring at full salary ($20,000 
annually) for life; in May Van De- 
vanter decided to take the hint. More 
important, the court weakened the logic 
of the President’s court-reform plan by 
new liberal interpretation of three con- 
stitutional clauses: 

The Washington minimum-wage de- 
cision held that such laws did not vio- 
late the Fourteenth Amendment’s “due 
process” clause; the Wagner Act opin- 
ion extended Congress’ commerce con- 
trol to industries indirectly engaged in 
interstate commerce; validation of the 
Social Security Act supported, for the 
first time in history, Congress’ power 
to raise taxes for the “general wel- 
fare.” 

These opinions high-lighted a busy 
year. Of 1,052 cases filed, the court re- 
fused to consider 671 and decided 271. 
The Justices wrote 179 opinions; as 
usual, Hughes headed the list with 25, 
and Van Devanter, who gets pen paraly- 
sis when he faces a blank sheet of pa- 
per, was last with only nine. 

Despite the President’s criticism of 
the court’s four-month adjournment 
(see page 17), the Justices never take 
a complete vacation. They spend much 
of their time reading petitions filed dur- 
ing the Summer and forwarded from 
Washington. When the new term opens 
in October, they dispose of 200 to 500 
accumulated cases. 


« 
LEGAL BRIEFS 


INSURANCE: Last November Oris Pax- 
ton Van Sweringen, 57-year-old head 
of a $3,000,000,000 railroad network 
(including Chesapeake & Ohio, Mis- 
souri Pacific, Nickel Plate, and Erie), 
rode from Cleveland toward New York 
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A New “High” in Performance... A 
New “LOW” ’in First Cost and Fuel Cost 


O MANY thousands who have always 

thought of air conditioning as beyond their 
means... here’s great good news. Now Holland 
offers you an entirely new kind of system which 
advanced engineering has made so low in cost 
and so amazingly economical that even very 
modest incomes can easily afford it. 

In winter it gives you complete air condition- 
ing. Every room is comfortably and uniformly 
warmed by automatically controlled circula- 
tion of clean, scientifically filtered and humidi- 
fiedair. Nodrafts—nocold spots—nounhealth- 
ful dryness—and, of course, no furnace tend- 
ing. An automatic built-in oil-burner fires your 
furnace silently, cleanly and economically. 

Insummer, effective circulation of fresh, thor- 
oughly filtered air to every room makes you 
feel cool and refreshed. 


EASY ...LONG TERM PAYMENT PLAN 


It’s so easy, too, to obtain all this comfort. All 
financing is done by Holland. No delay or red 
tape. We handle everything for you. Small 
payments on long term plan. Send for details. 


HOLLAND FURNACE CO., Dept. NW-6, u 
Holland, Michigan ! 
0 Send Oil Furnace Air Conditioner folder. ; 
O Have local Holland engineer call. 1 
1 

i 





NEW-TYPE 
ECONOMY 
HEATING 
UNIT 


Long life and the utmost in fuel economy is 
assured by this unit of Hollandized Cast 
Metal. It stores up heat long after the burner 
stops. Consequently the burner does not 
operate nearly so often. Furthermore, every 
square inch is active heating surface and 
heating capacity is greatly increased by the 
heat-retaining section shown in the smaller 
illustration. 


HOLLAND 


FURNACE COMPANY 


HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


World's Largest Installers of Home 
Heating and kir Conditioning Systems 
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on a Lackawanna Railroad private car. 
In the Scranton, Pa., yards, a shunting 
locomotive smashed a _ dining car 
against Van Sweringen’s car. When 
the train reached Hoboken, N.J., the 
financier died. A physician ascribed 
the death to coronary thrombosis, but 
admitted that heart attack might have 
resulted from the excitement of the 
accident. 

Last week the question remained 
open. Van Sweringen’s estate filed a 
$75,000 suit in the Cleveland Court of 
Common Pleas against the Globe In- 
demnity Co. of New York. The execu- 
tors claimed Van Sweringen’s death 
was caused by accident, hence the 
estate could collect the double indem- 
nity stipulated in Van Sweringen’s life- 
insurance policy. The estate plans two 
more suits totaling $125,000. 

SoLomon: In Los Angeles Superior 
Court, Mrs. Marian Brown Beard, 20, 
fought for custody of her daughter, 
Nadeen Gloria. Mra. Beard and her 
sister-in-law, Mrs. Evelyn Brown, told 
Judge Goodwin J. Knight the same 
story: before Nadeen Gloria was born, 
they signed a contract under which 
Mrs. Brown would pay the mother’s 
$200 childbirth expenses and in return 
would get the baby. Judge Knight’s 
decision: “The mother shall have her 
child, for the reason that the mother 
had no legal right to attempt to sell 
her unborn baby.” 

GAMBLING: Frances Moore, 21, likes 
legal puzzles. In the Illinois Superior 
Court in Chicago last week she filed a 
$150,000 suit to test an obscure pro- 
vision of the State criminal code. The 
law permits any citizen to sue the 
winner of a bet for three times his 
winnings, even if the plaintiff had no 
part in the gamble. Miss Moore’s goat: 
John Thermos, who won $50,000 last 
November in the Irish Hospitals Sweep- 
stakes. If she wins, Miss Moore and 
the county split the $150,000. 

Ace: The United States Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals in Wash- 
ington settled a five-year problem—the 
distinction between an infant and a 
child. In June, 1932, President Hoover 
proclaimed a 50 per cent import duty 
on children’s outer garments and a 75 
per cent tariff on infants’ clothing. 
That began a battle. Two New York 
department stores argued that an in- 
fant becomes a child on his second 
birthday; the government held out for 
the sixth birthday. The court’s de- 
cision (four-to-one) said the govern- 
ment was right. 

BirtH ContrROL: Judge Samuel Bren- 
nan of the Newark, N.J., Court of 
Common Pleas last week gave Dr. 
George E. Harley a fifteen-month jail 
sentence for performing abortions. Po- 
lice arrested Harley last October after 
revelation of his system of bargain- 
counter birth control. Under his “club” 
plan, 800 women “members’’—most of 
them Newark stenographers—paid $2 
monthly for regular examination. Har- 
ley averaged eight abortions daily, at 
$75 per, and earned $4,000 a week. 
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TAXES: Roosevelt Exposes Evaders’ Wiles 
And Launches Drive to Plug Loopholes 


Thousands of American visitors know 
the Bahamas as a subtropical paradise 
of twenty-odd islands strung between 
Florida and Haiti. The coral-lipped 
West Indian archipelago—with its mul- 
ticolored fish, green turtles, and bril- 
liant flowers—possesses historical sig- 
nificance as the scene of Christopher 
Columbus’ discovery of the New World. 

Last week, the President of the Unit- 
ed States rediscovered the islands as a 
refuge for tax dodgers who find legal 
loopholes in Uncle Sam’s fiscal struc- 
ture. In a message to Congress asking 
legislation to upset a variety of “clever 
little schemes,” Mr. Roosevelt found 
that the self-governing British colony, 
which levies no income taxes, is a haven 
for numerous American-owned person- 
al security-holding companies—con- 
cerns which enable wealthy citizens to 
thumb noses at the Treasury. 

Preparing for his anti-evasionist 
broadside, Mr. Roosevelt showed pub- 





that ‘if the store tax bill... 
closed in protest (above). 


licity adroitness that any press agent 
might have envied. At a Friday press 
conference four days earlier, he piqued 
curiosity by hinting at spectacular tax- 
eluding tricks—such as incorporation 
of yachts—that he would shortly ask 
Congress to prevent; last week’s mes- 
sage gave most of its space to a letter 
from Secretary Morgenthau—dated the 
day after the President’s press talk— 
citing a long list of evasion cases rang- 
ing from those of unquestioned legality 
to those with a “color of legality” or of 
outright fraud. 

Mr. Roosevelt disclosed no names, 
but publicity-shy tax dodgers had plen- 
ty of reason to worry: condemning the 
evasions as a challenge to “the de- 
cency of American morals,” the Presi- 
dent proposed that Congress authorize 
the Treasury to conduct a thoroughgo- 
ing investigation, “with full authority 
to summon witnesses and compel their 
testimony.” 





NEWSPHOTOS 

SHUTDOWN: Last week Pennsylvania’s Legislature passed a chain-store tax and sent it 
to Gov. George H. Earle. The bill, similar to legislation effective in 21 other States (News- 
Week, May 29, 1937, page 25) would impose a graduated tax on all retailers within the State, 
ranging from $1 per year on a single store up to $500 on each store in a chain of more than 500. 
Grocery chains, which suffer most from such taxation because of their small sales and profit 
margin per store, fought the measure desperately. Paid newspaper advertisements warned 


is passed, retail food prices will have to go up. Some units 


Last week, as final enactment appeared certain, store closings multiplied. In the Phila- 
delphia area the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. boarded up 80 of its smaller branches 
which ‘couldn’t have operated at a profit under the tax,’ while officials considered shutting 
600 others. The American Stores Co. closed 72 units and announced it ‘may close 200 more’. 


These developments didn’t bother supporters of the bill. ‘I think the interests of the people 
... might best be served,’ commented James W. Patters, member of the Pennsylvania House of 
Representatives, ‘if the chain stores all closed up and let the independent merchants take 


their places.’ 
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SPECIMENS: Mar. 15—deadline for 1936 
income taxes—Treasury officiais report- 
ed receipts at $700,000,000, about $140,- 
000,000 under budget estimates. Mor- 
genthau fished for reasons and decided, 
in conclusions quoted by Mr. Roosevelt 
last week, that a large portion of the 
deficiency would be restored if “tax 
evasion and avoidance’—evident in 
many returns—were promptly stopped 
(see page 44). 

Morgenthau had angled for tax es- 
capees in many waters and described 
some strange specimens: 

Foreign Holding Companies. Through 
the formation of personal corporations 
in the Bahamas—64 in 1935 and 1936; 
22 in the past two months—and in Can- 
ada, Newfoundland, and Panama, 
wealthy citizens could divert security 
incomes into tax-free or low-tax havens 
beyond Uncle Sam’s reach. (While 
still residing in the United States, such 
“evaders” make it difficult for the 
Treasury to trace taxable sums repa- 
triated from foreign nest eggs.) 

One Morgenthau example: a citizen 
with a $3,000,000 Bahamas corporation 
who tried to throw tax collectors off the 
scent by filing individual returns in 
successive years from widely separated 
points—towns in New Brunswick, Brit- 
ish Columbia, and Jamaica. 

Foreign Insurance Companies. Two 
New York agents formed Bahamas “‘in- 
surance” concerns to provide clients 
with spurious grounds for tax deduc- 
tions. Hooked: five “prominent Amer- 
icans” who sought to evade $550,000 
income taxes in 1932-36 by claiming 
abatements on account of interest 
(which they never paid) on single- 
premium policy “loans” granted by the 
West Indian concerns—actually the 
loans represented the premiums, re- 
turned virtually intact. 

All five taxpayers offered to pay up 
in full, plus interest. 

Domestic Holding Companies. These 
personal corporations facilitated vari- 
ous tax-dodging schemes. Example: 
one concern’s sole stockholder saved 
$322,000 by leaving its income in the 
till—the saving represented the differ- 
ence between the amount paid by the 
company in undistributed-profits tax 
and the surtaxes the stockholder would 
have had to pay on income as an 
individual. 

Yachts and country estates. Men- 
tioned: an affluent taxpayer who 
turned his yacht into a_ personally 
owned corporation to which he turned 
over $3,000,000 securities. Result—tax- 
free ocean loafing. The company es- 
caped taxation because its income was 
just enough to pay the crew and other 
operating costs—items all leviable as 
personal expenses had the yaghtsman 
owned the craft himself. 

Also mentioned: a wealthy woman 
who caused her holding company, 
which owns her country estate, to pro- 
vide her husband with a “manager’s” 
job and a salary—in reality pocket 
money. For this expense, she claimed 
a tax deduction. 

Family Trusts and Partnerships. Mul- 
tiple trust and family partnerships— 
sometimes including minor children— 
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A of long drives and canny 
chip-shots may tempt you to 
forget that while golf is great for your 
body and your spirits, it can be, and 
often is, hard on your hair. 

For the combination of a blazing 
summer sun, and a wet shower after- 
ward is a pretty stern regime. First, 
the sun bakes, then the water drench- 
es—hair is robbed of its natural oils 
and dries out brittle and unruly. 

That’s why your hair needs Vitalis 
and the “60-Second Workout.” Apply 


50 SECONDS TO RUB—Circulation 
] quickens — the flow of necessary oil is 
@ increased — hair has a chance! 


Si 





Vitalis briskly to your scalp. Feel the 
fine tingle as circulation increases. 
Your scalp feels awake — alive. And 
the pure vegetable oil of Vitalis 
comes to the rescue of your oil-de- 
pleted hair. Your hair has a healthy, 
handsome look—it’s easy to comb— 
and there’s no objectionable “patent- 
leather” look. 

So enjoy your golf and your tennis, 
and other sports—but protect your 
hair, enhance its good looks with 
Vitalis and the “60-Second Workout.” 


10 SECONDS TO COMB AND BRUSH 
9 —Your hair has a lustre—but no objec- 
@ tionable “patent-leather” look. 


SeWI TALIS 


AND THE ‘’60-SECOND WORKOUT” 
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are used to split “high-bracket” incomes 
into numerous “low-bracket” incomes, 
thus paring tax liabilities. Example: 
a taxpayer formed 64 trusts—each sep- 
arately leviable—for four family mem- 
bers and boasted a one-year $485,000 
tax saving. 


® In addition to legislation to prevent 
such “moral fraud” cases, Secretary 
Morgenthau asked abolition of existing 
legal “percentage depletion’”—tax re- 
missions (about $75,000,000 annually) 
to oil and mining concerns for depletion 
of properties whose cost has already 
been recovered. 


ConTROVERSY: The President’s plea— 
and Secretary Morgenthau’s complaints 
—started a mixed chorus of comment. 
Most critics endorse the principle in- 
volved—that the government cannot 
tolerate tax frauds. With the President, 
they draw a distinction between “eva- 
sion” and “avoidance.” That harmony 
is followed by sour notes. “That’s all 
right—-BUT,” is the theme. 

Much legal avoidance, these commen- 
tators hold, sprang from the “unfair- 
ness” of existing imposts, such as the 
capital-gains tax (profits are leviable, 
but losses, except to offset profits, may 
not be cited); or to strong disapproval 
of the government's “wasteful” expen- 
ditures, exemplified by its failure to 
balance the budget. 

The word battle continues, while the 
Congressional leaders seek to expedite 
the President’s proposed investigation; 
but both the Senate and the House 
sidetracked Mr. Roosevelt’s implied 
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request for a Treasury-run inquisition. 

The Senate unanimously resolved on 
an inquiry by a joint Congressional 
committee of twelve members. The 
House Rules Committee, in a prelimi- 
nary move, went further—it took steps 
to prevent the joint committee from 
handing over its subpoena powers to 
the Treasury and to preclude indiscrim- 
inate publication of income-tax returns. 
So goes Congress, but for the rest of us 
second installments of the Federal in- 
come tax must be in the mails June 15. 


GOLD: Price-Cut Rumor Keeps 
W orld’s Only Free Market Busy 


At 11 o’clock each morning four im- 
maculately dressed men meet in Roth- 
schilds’ St. Swithin’s Lane offices in 
London’s financial district. They rep- 
resent the City’s four firms of bullion 
brokers, comprising the world’s only 
free gold market. 

Gathered around a table, the little 
group takes out notebooks in which are 
recorded the day’s orders to buy and 
sell gold. Comparing the demand with 
the supply, the quartet fixes an official 
price for the metal, which holds good 
until the next day. 

When the brokers met last week, 
they found an unprecedented situation 
in the market. Their books bulged 
with selling orders, but virtually no 
one wanted to buy gold. A rumor had 
spread that the United States Treasury 
was going to lower the $35-an-ounce 
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price it has paid for the metal since 
January, 1934. 

In Washington, 
Treasury Morgenthau 
change was “imminent.” His denial 
failed to squelch the rumor. Next day 
gold was thrown on the London market 
in record volume. Hoarders—mostly 
Dutch, Swiss, and French capitalists— 
hastened to unload their accumula- 
tions in fear of a sudden drop in value. 
The London Daily Herald declared the 
flight from gold had “turned into a 
panic.” 

Only large-scale purchases by the 
British Exchange Equalization Fund 
prevented demoralization of the mar- 
ket. Even with this support, the price 
in London dropped to an American 
equivalent of $34.85 an ounce (includ- 
ing insurance and shipping charges) 
compared with the $35 United States 
Treasury quotation. The 15-cent dis- 
count represented a gift to any finan- 
cial house willing to buy gold in Lon- 
don and ship it to the United States. 
Yet many banks hesitated to do so, 
fearing that this country might lower 
its buying price while the metal was 
crossing the ocean. 

Late in the week President Roose- 
velt added his voice to Secretary Mor- 
genthau’s in denying that any change 
was contemplated in the American gold 
policy. His statement, made at a press 
conference, mitigated the pace of the 
dehoarding movement abroad. Yet the 
metal’s price in London failed to rally. 


Secretary of the 
insisted no 


TORRENT: The gold “crisis’—which 
disturbed markets as far apart as To- 
kyo, Johannesburg, and Sydney—re- 
flected momentous events affecting the 
yellow metal in the past few years. 

Jan. 31, 1934, President Roosevelt 
used his emergency powers to devalue 
the dollar; he fixed its gold content at 
15 5/21 grains—59.06 per cent of the 
former weight and equivalent to $35 
an ounce. That price the Treasury 
agreed to pay for all imported gold. 

Since Uncle Sam’s quotation far ex- 
ceeded the existing world price, gold 
gravitated to the United States in huge 
quantities. Sharply increased produc- 
tion—chiefly in South Africa and Rus- 
sia—coupled more recently with large- 
scale dehoarding, swelled the torrent. 

Last week, American holdings for 
the first time crossed the $12,000,000,- 
000 milestone; showing an increase of 
$5,000,000,000 since the dollar’s de- 
valuation, they represented 52.7 per 
cent of all gold held in the world’s 52 
leading central banks. 


STERILIZATION: Rumors that’ the 
United States might cut its $35 price, 
in order to discourage further imports, 
reflect economists’ recognition that 
Uncle Sam’s enormous treasure chest 
is more of an embarrassment than an 
asset. 

Reason: as part of banks’ gold re- 
serves—source of potential commercial 
loans many times larger than the 
amount of the metal held—it might 
precipitate heavy credit inflation and 
thus lead to another disastrous boom. 
President Roosevelt, financiers know, 
is determined to prevent such an even- 
tuality. 
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As one obstacle to inflation, the ad- 
ministration six months ago launched 
its “sterilization” scheme. Instead of 
giving banks Treasury gold certificates 
(which cost the government nothing) 
in exchange for imported bullion, it de- 
cided to buy the gold outright with 
money borrowed in the open market 
and to segregate the dangerous metal 
in an inactive fund. 

Since December, this program has 
resulted in more than $800,000,000 
Treasury gold purchases, forcing Uncle 
Sam to borrow at the rate of $1,700,- 
000,000 a year—a pace which obviously 
cannot be continued indefinitely. 

Such borrowing—which contributes 
nothing toward government cash, yet 
saddles the Treasury with an extra in- 
terest burden—helped boost the ad- 
ministration’s June financing (see 
Week in Business) to the unexpectedly 
large total of $800,000,000, including 
$500,000,000 “new money” to help pay 
for gold. 

¢ 
FINANCING: Bill Purchaser 


Creates Giant Credit Company 


Twenty-five years ago this week, 
Alexander E. Duncan, 34-year-old son 
of a Kentucky farmer, made his sec- 
ond start in business for himself. He 
had spent three years in the credit- 
insurance business in Cincinnati and 
another three years in Baltimore as 
the general agent for the American 
Credit Indemnity Co. 

His experience in handling credit 
risks had convinced the wiry, blunt- 
spoken agent that the finance business 
should be more profitable than insur- 
ance. Manufacturers, he knew, often 
had to wait weeks before customers 
paid their bills, despite the cash dis- 
count offered for prompt payment. In 
buying up a manufacturer’s bills, get- 
ting this discount, and then later col- 
lecting the full amount from slow-pay- 
ing customers, Duncan saw an oppor- 
tunity for making money that banks 
dared not touch. 

In 1910, with the help of Baltimore 
friends who put up $50,000, he organ- 
ized the Manufacturers Finance Co. 
The company prospered so rapidly 
that after the first year capitalization 
was doubled. 

During the second year the rapid 
rate of increase alarmed conservative 
members of the board. Duncan could 
not persuade them that such corporate 
growth was sound. Rather than allow 
them to limit his control over the com- 
pany, he resigned. 

Then he made his second start. 

With the help of Robert Garrett & 
Sons, Baltimore bankers, and R. Wal- 
ter Graham, Baltimore's present Comp- 
troller, Duncan obtained $300,000 for 
his second venture in the financing 
business. He formed the Commercial 
Credit Co., which acquired some $2,000,- 
000 worth of manufacturers’ receiv- 
ables—unpaid bills and notes—in its 
first year; in the second year the com- 
pany showed a 17 per cent return on 
invested capital. 


Cars: Last year Commercial Credit 
did a gross business of $789,508,418, 
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AMERICA’S LAST 
WILDERNESS MEETS 
‘CIVILIZATION AT... 


SUN VALLEY LODGE — IDAHO 


Only at Sun Valley could this happen—all in one day! All outdoors at your command, 25,000 
square miles of it; home of bighorn sheep, Rocky Mountain goat, mountain lion, antelope, deer 
and elk...a wilderness that awakens your pioneer instincts. Breath-taking country that bids 
“Good luck, fisherman", and offers a paradise of 1,400 lakes and streams. Rainbow, Cutthroat, 
Dolly Varden and Steelhead Trout, Redfish, Landlocked and Ocean Salmon challenge your skill. 
Heady mountain trails for hiking or riding, with two-day pack trips or longer into seldom pene- 
trated fastnesses. And then—Sun Valley Lodge—6,000 feet up in the Sawtooth Mountain Range, 
at the very threshold of all outdoors... offers you America’s fine, newest vacation playground, 
where continental comfort and superb cuisine thrive on champagne-clear air! Activities for all 
the family—swimming, tennis, horseback riding, and a fishing school for beginners, the brightest 
innovation of the year. Enjoy America's last wilderness and America's smartest new resort—all 
in a summe:'s day. Union Pacific serves Sun Valley. Fast, air-conditioned trains speed you there 


at low cost. Rates at the Lodge are moderate. 
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For information: Union Pacific representatives in principal cities; write or wire K. M. SINGER, Genero 
idaho. W. S. BASINGER, P. T. M., Union Pacific ®. R 
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Manager, Sun Valley lodge, Sur 
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®@ Consider it, if you will, an investment 


in stockholder satisfaction, CHURCH 
SANI-SEATS brighten up the washroom; 
a bright washroom reflects credit on the 
plant, the management and even on the 
annual report. Or, if you won't consider 
the stockholder — consider the comfort of 
your guests, yourself and your employees. 
That alone is worth the small cost of 
CHURCH SANI-SEATS for home or 
office. A memo brings a catalogue and 
cross section. Dept. NW6, C. F. CHURCH 
MFG. CO., HOLYOKE, MASS., Division of 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. 





Outiast the Building! 
CHURCH Sani-Black 
SEATS are molded of 
bard rubber. Hinges 
molded integrally, 
never loosen, never 
corrode. 
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ALL DIFFERENT 
—Can he built with the aid of 
PLOT GENIE. Endorsed by ed- 
itors. Widely used by successful 
f authors and Motion Picture 
Studios. Equally valuable to the 
professional or new writer. De- 
tails free. Write for Circular 312, 
THE PLOT GENIE 
1541 No. ben ty 
pa a arth . 







FROM MEN LIKE THESE 
“Excellent” — George Ber- 
ward Shaw 


“ «ae my stories are Genie 
plotted. .’’—Robert J. Hogan 
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STOP TIE 


GLARE spectacles a sen- 
sational contribution to 
nicht safety. Dangerous 
he adtieht glare effectively 
filtercd out without im- 
miring view. Relieve eye 
strain-— insure comfort and 
protection. Well built, at- 
tractive. No lenses to break 
will last a lifetime. 
Specify Regular style . . 
or Clip-on style to fit ove r Satisfaction guaranteed by 
own glasses. follow ns directions 


nd $1.00 to 
a . BEAN co., By hy 


STOP the GLARE 
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on which it made a net income of $12,- 
151,582. Yet less than 13 per cent of 
this enormous business came from buy- 
ing and collecting the manufacturers’ 
open accounts and notes with which 
Commercial Credit began its opera- 
tions. 

Today more than 69 per cent of the 
firm’s transactions depend on the au- 
tomobile industry. (Six out of every 
ten American cars are bought on cred- 
it.) With General Motors Acceptance 
Corp. and Commercial Investment 
Trust, Duncan’s company is one of the 
Big Three of the country’s 500-odd fi- 
nance firms. 

Auto finance companies deal with 
manufacturers, dealers, and custom- 
ers. Commercial Credit pays the auto 
maker for the cars delivered to the 
dealer, who pays the finance firm on 
the installment plan. Similarly, Com- 
mercial Credit buys from the dealer 
the unpaid installments due from the 
customer who is paying for his car “on 
time”; the customer pays his monthly 
installments to the dealer, who turns 
the money over to Commercial Credit. 

Duncan started financing automo- 
biles in 1916, a year after John Willys 
established the country’s first _motor- 
finance company in Toledo to help him 
market his cars. Six years later Dun- 
can bought out Willys’ firm and in 
1925 made an agreement with Walter 
P. Chrysler whereby Commercial Cred- 
it became Chrysler’s chief financing 
agent. 

Chrysler remains the backbone of 
Commercial Credit’s business, account- 
ing for about 50 per cent of its profits 
and about 70 per cent of its automobile 
business. 


Factors: Although Commercial Cred- 
it’s fortunes have been tied up with 
those of the motorcar industry, Dun- 
can took on another class of financing 
during the depression. He bought 
control of the Textile Banking Co. of 
New York in 1933 and two years later 
the Edmund Wright Ginsberg Co. These 
two textile “factors,” which perform 
about the same function in the cloth 
trade as Commercial Credit does in au- 
tomobile financing, handled more than 
$102,000,000 worth of notes and unpaid 
bills last year. 

Commercial Credit also helps fac- 
tories pay for their machinery “on 
time.” In 1936 Duncan’s firm bought 
$40,282,704 worth of manufacturers’ 
invoices at a discount, the factories 
which bought the equipment paying 
Commercial Credit interest and insur- 
ance on each installmerit. In this way 
an extra bottling machine, for exam- 
ple, can pay for itself gradually by re- 
ducing operating costs. 

Commercial Credit has never had 
an unprofitable year. Like all finance 
companies, it makes money because it 
borrows from banks at low interest 
rates and lends to customers at high 
rates. The exact spread remains the 
company’s secret, a complicated figure 
including insurance premiums and 
“service charges.” 


Packs: During the depression, small, 
local finance companies often captured 
an automobile dealer’s business by al- 
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lowing him to add, as extra profit for 
himself, anywhere from $10 to $40 to 
the total finance charge the installment 
buyer had to pay. This practice en- 
raged both the big credit companies and 
the automobile makers, who saw that 
“packing” dealers would give the auto- 
mobile industry a bad name with the 
customer. 

In October 1935, General Motors Ac- 
ceptance Corp. opened war on the prac- 
tice by announcing its “6 per cent 
plan.” Advertised as “Simple as ABC,” 
the plan instructed prospective cus- 
tomers to “Take your unpaid balance, 
add cost of insurance, multiply by 6 
per cent’; the result divided by 12, 
would equal the financing charge to be 
paid each month on an annual basis. 

G.M.A.C.’s plan gave the public its 
first opportunity to compare the vari- 
ous automobile installment plans and 
detect any added charges or “packs.” 
Commercial Credit and its competitors 
adjusted their rates to conform to the 
6 per cent calculation. But since the 
“6 per cent plan” actually works out 
to more than 18 per cent interest, the 
Federal Trade Commission last Fall 
charged the country’s biggest automo- 
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Alexander Duncan: not a loss in 25 years 
bile firms and the Big Three finance 
companies with misleading the public 
on the costs of installment financing. 
Since then the “6 per cent plan” has 
received less publicity, and “packs” 
have again returned to plague the in- 
dustry. Last March Commercial Cred- 
it sent out 50,000 copies of its “Auto- 
motive Observations” in which it at- 
tacked “packs” as “little short of pick- 
ing pockets.” 
* 
JOBS: Invade 


Colleges to Bag June Graduates 


‘Ivory Hunters’ 


“Contrary to former years, 1937 
graduates are not taking the first job 
offered. They have become as selective 
of their employer as he is of them. 
They can afford to be a bit ‘choosy’ be- 
cause of the great competition among 
companies for good men. Some of our 
students have received as high as ten 
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offers this year, and many have been 
offered jobs by two and three firms.” 

The appointments office of Columbia 
University recently issued this an- 
nouncement. It might as well have 
come from any of the other major uni- 
versities of the country. 

In all sections colleges report a brisk 
demand for this year’s crop of gradu- 
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‘Better watch our steps—there'll be 
a lot of new college graduates 
around pretty soon looking for jobs’ 


ates. Many consider job prospects 
even better than in the boom days of 
1929. A NEWS-WEEK survey covering 
the 160,000 students receiving diplomas 
this month shows that more than 75 
per cent of those seeking employment 
are already placed, and a good pro- 
portion of the remainder should find 
openings before the end of the Summer. 

Several years ago the average col- 
lege man felt lucky if he landed any 
job at all. Graduates took off their 
caps and gowns and went to work as 
truck drivers, soda-fountain clerks, 
garage mechanics. In contrast, today’s 
diploma holders in most cases are find- 
ing employment in the occupations for 
which they studied. 


Engineering offers the most oppor- 
tunities. “The demand for graduates 
is at least as heavy if not heavier than 
any time in our history,” reports Prof. 
Henry C. Anderson of the College of 
Engineering, University of Michigan. 
“Ninety per cent of this year’s gradu- 
ates already have accepted jobs and 
the other 10 per cent have definite 
offers. We could have placed again as 
many graduates if we had them.” 

Accountants and statisticians also 
are in keen demand; most industries 
are on the lookout for good salesmen, 
and the uptrend in building activity has 
reopened the field for architects, hard- 
est hit of all depression sufferers. 

In a number of lines, however, the 
hopefuls still have a hard time. It is 
dificult to break into advertising, 
banking, radio, and motion pictures. 
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Medicine is overcrowded. Law, accord- 
ing to Columbia University, “remains 
our most difficult problem, with very 
few opportunities and extremely low 
salaries. The law-school class is at the 
bottom of the employment list. Very 
few, possibly only 25 per cent, have 
been offered positions.” 


Scouts: This year companies re- 
sumed on a large scale their practice 
of sending talent scouts to the cam- 
puses. Throughout the Winter and 
Spring, placement directors at the lead- 
ing colleges received letters from du 
Pont, Proctor & Gamble, General Elec- 
tric, Eastman Kodak, and scores of 
other firms, describing the type of men 
they were interested in hiring. After 
the colleges lined up likely candidates, 
the companies’ personnel officers came 
to interview those selected. Some of 
the larger institutions, such as the 
University of Chicago, entertained 
more than 100 of these “ivory hunters.” 

College officials noted a new trend in 
the kind of men sought. “The scholas- 
tic standing and the professor’s recom- 
mendation do not carry as much weight 
... as formerly,” explained Prof. H. E. 
Degler of the University of Texas. 
“The companies want personality, 
ability, stability, and alertness, and the 
boy’s manner and appearance have 
much to do with his desirability.” 

Good marks alone won’t get this 
year’s graduate a job. In addition, he 
must have distinguished himself in 
athletics oor other’ extracurricular 
activities; he must have the ability to 
sell himself and influence others. 

Most companies prefer students who 
worked their way through college. 
Often they set a minimum height require- 
ment—5 feet 9 to 6 feet; height lends a 
man prestige, particularly in sales jobs. 

Harvard’s Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration ran across one 
employer who judged prospective em- 
ployes, other qualifications being equal, 
by the length of their noses. The Uni- 
versity of Michigan heard from a de- 
partment store that wouldn’t hire any 
blonds or redheads. On the other hand, 
a firm came to Northwestern Univer- 
sity’s employment office with a specific 
request for a redhead. 


SALARIES: Undergraduates who think 
that a college diploma will guarantee 
them a fat pay envelope are soon dis- 
illusioned. Although starting salaries 
this year run 10 to 20 per cent higher 
than in 1936, the average is hardly 
spectacular. Graduates with bachelor 
degrees in the liberal arts may make 
$100 to $130 a month. Those with 
technical training or more advanced 
degrees average higher; architects and 
engineers, for example, frequently be- 
gin at $175.* 

“‘New York investment houses usually 
pay the best starting salaries,” says 
George F. F. Lombard, assistant dean 
of the Harvard Business School. Yet 
even such firms consider $200 a month 
about the top for a raw recruit. 

Not until several years after gradu- 


*Women’s starting salaries range lower than men’s— 
between $90 and $100 a month, on the average. Few 
companies, except department stores, send talent scouts 
to the women’s colleges. 








Stick This in Your Hat 


Some like peppermint. Some, spearmint. 
Others, wintergreen. But all like their gum 
full of flavor, with just the right chewiness. 


| So a sheet of metal, as light as a feather, is 
| wrapped around each stick to protect flavor 
| and freshness. It is Aluminum Foil. 


You find this same food-friendly metal 

guarding the goodness of many other products. 

| Remember that it deters penetration of air, 

light and moisture, the enemies of freshness. 
Buy by its gleam and you will be pleased. 

We say that confidently, because most foil- 


wrapped foods wear our Alcoa Aluminum 
Foil, trustworthy product of the first and 
largest maker, ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
AMERICA, 2155 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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RE.CORD- KEEPING 
EFFICIENCY. . 


OORE’S Loose Leaf Binders and Record 
Sheets will help you keep your records 
more conveniently, more economically. 
Simple and accessible. A great number of sheets 
may be safely held insmall space. Sheets may 
be removed instantly without disturbing others. 
Pages easy to transfer. Held in perfect security 
and alignment. 






BOOK 


Contains life - size 
bookkeeping forms 
completely filled in, 
illustrating uses— 
a MOORE form for 
every kind of record. Will help you with your 
accounting problems. Used by over 300,000 
leading firms. Fill in coupon, attach to letter- 
head, mail, and 140 page book will be sent (/vee. 


JOHN C. MOORE CORP., Est. 1839 
6198 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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WHERE-TO-GO 


Hotel, Resort, and Travel Department 
1906 - Every Month in 6 Magazines - ] 937 
For space and rates write to 


The Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 








NEWFOUNDLAND 





“Norway in America” 


EWFOUNDLAND | 


Magnificent fjords — rivalling Nor- 
way’s! Steep, rugged cliffs, looming 
from a sea of fishing craft. Explore 
myriad streams 
swarming with game fish... colorful 
wharves...in Britain’s oldest colony. 
Sailing, golfing, sightseeing. Tempt- 
ing rates at camps, hotels. 

Write for free booklet ** Come to New- 


foundland,” to Newfoundland Informa- 
tion Burcau, Dept. F, 020 Fifth Avenue, 


savage forests ... 














New York, N. Y., or Newfoundland 
Tourist Development Board, St. Fobn's, 
Newfoundland, or any travel agency. 
CANADA 
Delightful Motoring and Inexpensive to visit 
Quints and experience_thrills of game fishing at 
a-wig-n-meog Lodge, famed for food, 
fish and comfort at very low inclusive rate. lof. 
Rox 42, Central Post Office, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
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SWAMPSCOTT- MASSACHUSETTS <A 
- NEW HAMPSHIRE 


BIRCHMONT CAM E. Wolfeboro, N. H.. 

on Lake Wentworth. 
Cabins-Fireplaces-Dining porch-Lodgo. 80 acres on 
Mt. Delight —30 open campus. Fine table. Our own 
garden. All sports, Rates $25 to $35. Booklet 
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JACKSON LAKE LODGE. ‘in the heart of 


Jackson Hole,’’ famous remnant of the Old West 
Basily accessible. Yellowstone Park in 1 hour. Rustic 
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ation does the monetary value of a 
diploma become apparent. Studies show 
that the average man with only a high- 
school education reaches his maximum 
earning power at the age of 40, with a 
salary of $2,200 a year. College men 
average $3,000 four years after they 
graduate; at the end of ten years, their 
earnings increase. to about $4,700 an- 
nually. 


Post¢rRaDUuATE Work: The class of 
’°37 may think its schooling has ended 
with the finding of a job; actually it 
has barely begun in many cases. Most 
large corporations today consider a 
college education only the prelude to 


equipping a man for business. Good- » 


year, International Business Machines, 
National Lead, Armstrong Cork, and 
many other firms put recruits through 
a postgraduate curriculum in the form 
of a company-operated training school. 

Courses vary from a few months to, 
two or three years. Bethlehem Steel, 
for example, runs a ten-week Observa- 
tional Training Course for college 
graduates. It includes lectures by de- 
partment heads on all phases of com- 
pany activities, inspection trips to dif- 
ferent plants, and actual performance 
by the student-employes of operating 
tasks at blast furnaces, forges, and 
rolling mills. This gives newcomers a 
bird’s-eye view of the corporation and 
simultaneously tries them out at dif- 
ferent activities so as to find the job 
for which each is best fitted. 


* 
WEEK IN BUSINESS 


® A 21-year-old youth, fresh from two 
years at Dartmouth College, will at- 
tend future meetings of the Consoli- 
dated Oil Corp.’s executive committee, 
finance committee, and board of direc- 
tors. He is Harry F. Sinclair Jr., son 
of the chairman of the $340,000,000 
company. 

“My son’s election to the board does 
not mean that he is going to have a 
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Robert Woellner, University of Chicago placement adviser, interviews a jobhunter 


mahogany desk and a big salary,” com- 
mented Sinclair senior. “It is simply 
a part of his education . . . He has 
worked in a filling station during his 
Summer vacations.” 


® Monday the Treasury offered inves- 
tors $800,000,000 in two- and five-year 
notes. They bore interest at 1% and 
1% respectively—highest in four years. 
It will use part of the funds to pay off 
$300,000,000 in bills maturing next 
week. The remaining $500,000,000 
(see Gold) will build up the govern- 
ment’s working balance. As a result 
of these transactions, the Federal debt 
on June 30, end of the current fiscal 


year, will total approximately $36,200,- 


000,000, an all-time high. 


® Thirsty New Yorkers can now enjoy 
draught beer in their own homes. The 
Fidelio Brewery, Inc., is introducing 
the idea with its Home-Keg delivery 
service. A telephone call brings a 
miniature wooden barrel containing 
about 50 ten-ounce glasses of beer. 


® The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, investigating investment trusts, 
called as a witness Waddill Catchings, 
former president of the Goldman Sachs 
Trading Corp. and now associated with 
Lehman Brothers, investment bankers. 
Catchings admitted that Goldman 
Sachs’ assets shrank 90 per cent—from 
$326,000,000 in September, 1929, to 
$34,000,000 in December, 1932—before 
the firm was acquired by the Atlas 
Corporation, another investment trust. 


® General Motors Corp. is developing 
electric ranges and washers, soon to 
go on the market. Later the company 
may add other household appliances, 
supplementing refrigerators manufac- 
tured by its Frigidaire division. 


® Private crop experts estimate the 
country’s wheat harvest will. total 
878,000,000 bushels this: year, largest 
since 1932. The forecast caused a sharp 
drop in prices, with September futures 
on the Chicago Board of Trade closing 
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last week at $1.071% a bushel, 35, cents 
less than the previous week. 


® Stockholders will receive at least 27 
per cent more dividends this month 
than in June, 1936, according to a com- 
pilation by The Journal of Commerce. 
June disbursements announced by cor- 
porations prior to the first of the month 
totaled $353,039,000, compared with 
$278,374,000 paid in June, 1936. 


® Some 1,500 delegates to the fifth an- 
nual convention of the Edison Electric 
Institute in Chicago heard Dr. L. W. 
Chubb, research director of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
describe a new air-conditioning device. 
By charging the air with electricity, it 
precipitates particles which are as fine 
as cigarette smoke and are too small 
to be removed by filters. 


® William Stamps Farish, tall, easy- 
going Texan, became president and 
chief executive officer of Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey. Walter C. Teagle, 
who wants more time to raise dogs and 
shoot quail, took over Farish’s old job 
of chairman of the board of directors. 


® Reflecting further economic recovery 
—also King George VI’s Coronation— 
transatlantic passenger figures for 
1937 through May showed a 33 per 
cent jump over 1936. Total passengers, 
east and westbound, 191,000. Chief 
gains were reported by the Italian 
Line (32,797 travelers, up 112 per cent), 
whose business last year was curtailed 
by unsettled Mediterranean conditions 
during the Italo-Ethiopian war. 


® April exports of newly made iron 
and steel—243,800 tons, up 131 per 
cent compared with 1936—established 
a record, even exceeding shipments in 
any month of 1929, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. Stimulated 
by world rearmament, January-April 
exports reached 720,754 tons (up 102 
per cent), valued at $48,803,000 (a gain 
of 84 per cent); in the same period, 
shipments of scrap iron and steel rose 
53 per cent to 1,014,255 taqns, the value 
being 143 per cent higher at $18,825,000. 
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Walter Teagle wants time for his dogs 
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NEWSPAPERS: How They Rose 
From Coffee Pot to Percolator 


“All I know is what I see in the 
papers.” 

As the late Will Rogers intimated, 
Americans drink in much of their in- 
formation with their morning coffee, 
It seldom occurs to them that their pre- 
Revolutionary forebears did exactly the 
same thing—before dailies were known. 

The most important news exchanges 
in Colonial times were coffee houses 
and taverns, whose wall posters, news 
letters, and gossips kept citizens in- 
formed of the latest events. Some coffee 
houses even employed local correspond- 
ents and local reporters. From these 
origins developed the journals whose 
history was entertainingly traced last 
week in The Daily Newspaper in Amer- 
ica. By Alfred McClung Lee. 704 pages, 
283,000 words. Appendix, index. Mac- 
millan, New York. $4.75. 


® The first American newspaper, Pub- 
lick Occurrences Both Forreign and Do- 
mestick, made its debut in Boston Sept. 
25, 1690. Edited by Benjamin Harris, 
an Englishman, it appeared just once. 
The Governor and Council suppressed 
it because it “contained Reflections of 
a very high nature” and “sundry doubt- 
ful and uncertain Reports.” 


® Numerous weeklies and “near dai- 
lies” came out thereafter, some of them 
subsidized by the British, but the first 
daily—-The Pennsylvania Evening Post, 
and Daily Advertiser—was not born 
until 1783. Its “conductor” (editor- 
publisher), Benjamin Towne, had such 
an unsavory reputation as a Revolu- 
tionary turncoat that he found it dif- 
ficult to obtain contributions. 





® Trade-unionism of printers began in 
Philadelphia in 1786, when employers 
tried to reduce pay from $6 to $5.83 a 
week. Twenty-six journeymen prompt- 
ly struck and forced the bosses to aban- 
don the proposed cut. 


® Press agents appeared early, and one 
of the most successful was Washington 
Irving, acting for himself. In 1809 he 
persuaded The New-York Evening Post 
to announce the “distressing’’ disap- 
pearance of “Diedrich Knickerbocker” 
from his hotel. Then the hotelkeeper 
announced that “Knickerbocker” had 
left behind “a very curious kind of a 
written book” which would have to be 
sold to cover the absentee’s unpaid bill. 
The publicity whipped up considerable 
public interest in the impending ‘‘Knick- 
erbocker’s History of New York.” 


® Circulation promotion stunts began 
in the 1820s. The New-York Enquirer 
and The Journal of Commerce whetted 
subscriber interest with pony expresses 
and news boats. Races between the 
papers’ schooners stirred almost as 
much excitement as modern football 
games. 


® Crime, sex, and political scandals 
were being vigorously exploited before 
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the middle of the last century. Contests 
also stimulated sales. In 1856 The New- 
York Evening Post offered $100 each 
for the best campaign songs in Eng- 
lish and German for Fremont’s Presi- 
dential contest with Buchanan. 


® It took the Civil War to break up 
the monopoly which advertisers had 
on front-page space. Not until then did 
publishers learn that reports of battles 
and other exciting events sold more pa- 
pers than first-page descriptions of pat- 
ent medicines. 


® Many conscientious publishers have 
dreamed of “adless’” newspapers, but 
E. W. Scripps was the first to found 
one. His Day Book, published in Chi- 
cago, lived from 1911 to 1917 and 
reached a peak circulation of 22,839. 
Scripps lost interest in it during the 
war; yet the sheet almost proved his 
contention that an “adless” paper is 
possible. Starting with a first-year 
deficit of $2,690, it finally showed a 
profit of $320. 


® The author, associate professor of 
sociology and journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, has few illusions 
about newspaper men. He doesn’t visu- 
alize all reporters as drunken but glam- 
orous, all editors as hard-boiled but 
noble. Far more typical of the profes- 
sion, Lee indicates, is the New Jersey 
journalist who bitterly explains that 
crusading is a rich man’s game. “You 
lose advertising, you lose circulation, 
you even lose prestige. People begin 
to think you’ve a personal ax to grind 
. .. and even when you have thwarted 
the plans of scheming politicians and 
saved the city or county millions of 
dollars—-what happens? No one gives 
a damn!” 


’ 
MAGAZINE: Embattled Liberal 
Weekly Bought by Woman Editor 


“The Nation,” H. L. Mencken once 
said, “is unique in American journalism 
for one thing: it is read by its enemies. 
They may damn it, they may have it 
barred from the libraries, they may 
even—as they did during the war—try 
to have it put down by the police, but 
all the while they read it.” 

Its editors read the radical-liberal 
weekly, too, and sometimes damn it in 
its own columns. Last Mar. 27 Oswald 
Garrison Villard, contributing editor 
and former owner, condemned it for 
supporting President Roosevelt’s court- 
reorganization plan. Apr. 10 Maurice 
Wertheim, the owner, denounced it for 
the same reason. The following week 
Heywood Broun, another member of 
the editorial board and “‘a little sick of 
its policy of fair play,” roasted it for 
letting Villard and Wertheim air their 
views. He described Wertheim as “a 
Wall Street progressive’’—‘“A man who 
has just left the room when the fight 
begins.” “Just who,” Broun inquired, 
“owns The Nation?” 

Last week Wertheim announced that 
The Nation was owned by somebody 
else. He had sold it to a woman—to 
Freda Kirchwey, its editor since 1932. 
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Group control by a warring editorial 
board did not jibe with Wertheim’s 
ideas of the magazine’s best interests. 
He has had financial as well as editorial 
headaches and only recently had pulled 
the weekly out of the red. Its present 
circulation, 43,000, is its highest ever. 

Founded in 1865 by Edwin L. Godkin 
and Wendell Phillips Garrison, The Na- 
tion sixteen years later became a week- 
ly supplement of The New York Eve- 
ning Post. Its owner, Henry Villard, 
left the newspaper to his son, Oswald 
Garrison, who sold The Post in 1918 
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Miss Kirchwey: The Nation’s first lady 


but made The Nation a separate publi- 
cation. 

With The New Republic (born 1914) 
it took up the battle against “reaction.” 
Like its sister weekly, it gained influ- 
ential readers—newspaper editors, col- 
lege professors, teachers, clergymen, 
and professional people—but circula- 
tion hung around 35,000. Friends of 
the weekly constantly dug into their 
pockets to continue its life. Two years 
ago Wertheim, who had pungled up be- 
fore, bought it for his Civic Aid Founda- 
tion, a nonprofit charitable organiza- 
tion. 

Miss Kirchwey, a Nation editor for 
more than fifteen years, wouldn’t say 
how much she’d paid Wertheim. She 
doesn’t intend to change editorial pol- 
icy, and she believes that clashing con- 
victions will keep the magazine healthy, 
although it can’t be “all over the lot on 
opinion.” 

The Nation’s editor-publisher is one 
of the mildest-appearing, childlike-look- 
ing persons who ever joined a picket 
line, signed a manifesto, or organized 
a mass meeting. She’s a daughter of 
George W. Kirchwey, former Columbia 
law professor. She’s the wife (retain- 
ing her maiden name) of Evans Clark, 
executive director of the Twentieth 
Century Fund, Inc., and she’s mother 
of an 18-year-old son. She reached 
The Nation by way of Barnard College 
(1915), Morning Telegraph (Broadway- 
racing daily), and The New York 
Tribune. 
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For Your Information— 


HIRSCH BEHEADING: News serv- 
ices didn’t report the main reason for 
Hitler’s sudden decision last week to exe- 
cute Helmuth Hirsch, U.S. citizen, after 
the Foreign Office had indicated he would 
commute the sentence. U.S. Ambassador 
Dodd had clemency almost clinched when 
a routine cable from the German Embassy 
in Washington reached Berlin. It reported 
that Lawrence Simpson, Seattle seaman 
whose three-year sentence the Nazis had 
previously commuted, was making anti- 
Hitler speeches in the Western States and 
selling pamphlets titled: “My Eighteen 
Months in a Nazi Hell.” That wrecked 
Hirsch’s chances. 

FARM-RELIEF HITCHES: It’s more 
than- even money that the omnibus Farm 
Relief Bill won’t pass this session, though 
parts of it may squeak through. President 
and Wallace want the bill but aren’t com- 
mitting themselves on its details or pushing 
it hard. They remember the squawks over 
the compulsory Potato Act (passed against 
their counsel), and they want to be sure 
that full blame for this new “regimenta- 
tion” is put on the farm organizations 
which are sponsoring it. Besides, the new 
legislation won’t be needed till 1938, and 
leaders think it'll be easier to pass then— 
particularly if farm prices slump a bit in 
the meanwhile. 


WHEELER OBSTINACY: Tricky ad- 
ministration maneuvering failed in its pur- 
pose to remove Senator Wheeler from 
leadership of the court-plan opposition. 
The White House—through Max Lowen- 
thal, attorney for Wheeler's railroad-inves- 
tigating committee—tried to start the rail 
inquiry rolling again, thus diverting Wheel- 
er from the court fight. Wheeler refused 
to oblige, said Lowenthal and Senator Tru- 
man could go ahead with the inquiry while 
he himself made a stump tour against the 
court plan. 


ADVISER’S TRADE MARK: When- 
ever F.D.R. quotes the late Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes in a message or speech, 
you can be sure that Tom Corcoran, close 
Roosevelt adviser and onetime secretary 
to the Justice, had a hand in writing it. 
Within the last fortnight Holmes’ quota- 
tions have bobbed up in two Roosevelt 
utterances—the wage and hour message 
and last week’s tax message. Corcoran 
helped write both. 


COURT STYMIE: The Supreme Court 
fight has reached the joke stage. It’s a 
known fact that the conservative Justice 
Sutherland would like to retire, despite 
his recent denials. And it’s known that 
the President would be satisfied with that 
and probably drop his court-enlargement 
demand. Yet nothing happens. 

. . « Most credible explanation is this: 
Sutherland has indirectly got word to the 
White House that he'll quit after Roosevelt 


publicly abandons his plan; F.D.R., in 
turn, made it clear that he'll drop the plan 
only after Sutherland acts; but neither is 
willing to act first, for fear of giving the 
impression of being licked. 


‘JUSTICE’ ROBINSON: = The Presi- 
dent’s advisers have given up hope of find- 
ing a way to get him out of his obligation 
to appoint the innately conservative Sen- 
ator Joe Robinson to Justice Van Devan- 
ter’s place. But, before he lands the job, 
Joe must pay the added price of ushering 
the current batch of controversial New 
Deal bills through the Senate. 


REAL STEEL BOSS: The steel strike 
is one C.1.0. labor rumpus in which John 
L. Lewis isn’t the real field marshal. Philip 
Murray, calm and clever chairman of the 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee, a 
C.1.0. unit, knows his business too well to 
need orders from anyone, though he fre- 
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quently confers with Lewis by long-dis- 
tance phone. 


CONGRESS ADJOURNMENT? Not 
likely before Aug. 1, more probable about 
Aug. 30. Leaders’ public predictions that 
the session will end earlier can be dis- 
counted as mere efforts to spur Congress- 
men to greater speed. 


DEFICIT LOWDOWN: In case you're 
a figure addict—Treasury officials are now 
privately counting on at least a $450,000,000 
deficit for the 1937-38 fiscal year, despite 
public predictions that it may be much less. 


WISCONSIN BOOMERANG: Gov. Phil 
La Follette is beginning to wonder how wise 
he was in ousting Glenn Frank as presi- 
dent of the University of Wisconsin last 
Winter. Contrary to La Follette’s expec- 
tations, Frank has retained his Madison 
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residence and is courting the Republican 
nomination for Governor in 1938. If he 
gets it, Phil may have to drop plans for 
going to the Senate and again run for Gov- 
ernor in place of his intended successor, 
Representative Boileau, who's no match 
for Frank as a campaigner. 


SCHEDULED DEPARTURES: James 
F, Dewey, one of the Labor Department's 
ace strike conciliators and an expert on 
steel labor disputes. will soon quit, prob- 
ably to take a $10,000-a-year job on Penn- 
sylvania’s labor board . . . Assistant See- 
retary of Labor McGrady still insists on 
resigning, though he’s now complying with 
F.D.R.’s request to “stay awhile” . . . Com- 
munications Commissioner Irvin Stewart 
has declined the President's offer of reap- 
pointment on July 1; implies he’s fed up 
with the internal mess in the commission. 


GARNER RETREAT: Congress may 
mill around Washington all Summer in 
compliance with F.D.R.’s legislative orders, 
but not Vice President Garner. Unless 
some one puts tremendous pressure on 
him, he’s determined to go home to Uvalde, 
Texas, about July 1. 


TRIVIA: The Supreme Court has started 
a matrimonial boom among Social Security 
Board employes; they were so uncertain 
about their jobs that they delayed mar- 
riage until the court upheld the Social Se- 
curity Act... Herbert Hoover has at last 
found a tenant for his long-vacant S Street 
home in Washington—Secretary of War 
Woodring ... In an effort to perpetuate 
his PWA, Secretary Ickes is swamping 
correspondents with press releases telling 
the glories of its accomplishments. 


ADD TRIVIA: The W.C.T.U. held its 
convention in the capital at the Washing- 
ton Hotel—famous for its planter’s punches 
. . » Secretary of the Interior Ickes threw 
a party for correspondents to let them 
drink their fill of the new government- 
made rum from the Virgin Islands; next 
day he was ill, but swore it was just a co- 
incidence . . . Senator Walsh has a thick 
file on the case of an elderly lady who 
wants special legislation to repay her $2.50 
for a shipment of pie and pickles dam- 
aged by the Post Office Department. . . 


WINDSOR POPULARITY: Best clue 
to the results of the British Government's 
efforts to make the people forget ex-King 
Edward lies in the hitherto unpublished 
circulation figures of British newspapers 
reporting the Windsor-Simpson wedding. 
Their sales ran from 10 to 40 percent above 
average. The London Mirror, which printed 
elaborate stories and pictures of the event, 
had an increase of 600,000 copies. 


AUTHOR LINDBERGH: Colonel Lind- 
bergh, his English neighbors report, is now 
busy writing a book of memoirs, with the 
aid of his author-wife . . . Rumors that 
he’s about to apply for British citizenship 
can safely be discounted. 


CUBAN CROSSROAD: Backstage in- 
dications are that Colonel Batista is about 
fed up with the Cuban Congressional faec- 
tions hostile to his virtual dictatorship. It's 
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not unlikely that he’ll dissolve the Cham- 
ber within the next two months, but he 
may employ more artful devices. To put 
down the recent Menocalist attempt to gain 
Congressional control, he quietly distrib- 
uted some 2.000 patronage jobs to 72 legis- 
lators. 


REICH REBELS: Censorship kept the 
news out of general circulation, but Ger- 
many has had a minor storm over Goer- 
ing’s new four-year program for economic 
self-sufficiency. A group of top-rank in- 
dustrialists filed a protest with Minister of 
Economy Schacht. As a result, irate offi- 
cials threatened the arrest of one of the 
group’s leaders, Baron Krupp von Bohlen 
und Halbach; finally contented themselves 
with having political police quiz him for 
several hours. 


CHINA FEARS: Despite the widely 
publicized reassurances given her, China is 
definitely worried over rumors of a re- 
newed British-Japanese entente. The fact 
that Dr. Kung’s Chinese entourage was the 
largest delegation at the Coronation was 
no accident, but a studied effort to flatter 
Britain in the hope of heading off a Lon- 
don-Tokyo understanding. 


ROYAL PRESS AGENT: Impressed 
with necessity for popularizing King George 
with an indifferent public, Britain has 
quietly switched press secretaries at Buck- 
ingham Palace. Sir Eric Mieville is re- 
placing Herbert Frank Mitchell, whose 
aloofness repeatedly irked reporters. The 
usually routine job is now considered 
tremendously important, because of the 
need for squelching hundreds of royal- 
family rumors, cutting down on Edward’s 
publicity, and creating synthetic popularity 
for the King and Queen. 


FOREIGN NOTES: The plan for King 
George and Queen Elizabeth to visit Bel- 
fast, Ireland, has been worrying Ulster 
Police Chief Wickham because he can’t 
find a date when there’s not likely to be 
“seasonal rioting” . France expects to 
keep most of the 30,000 Basque child refu- 
gees, needs them because of her shrinking 
birthrate . . . Reorganization of the gov- 
ernment-owned British Broadcasting Corp. 
is expected as a result of the series of 
blunders in Coronation broadcasts .. . 
Premier Blum is now booed every time 
his picture is shown in France’s more 
bourgeois movie houses . . . Belgium’s 
King Leopold increased his reputation as 
Europe’s most democratic monarch by 
throwing a “tea” (but serving beer) for 
1,000 working men and women. 


GOLD CHANGE? The new flood of 
rumors that the government's about to take 
direct action to halt the inflow of gold 
seems only partly justified. Most able 
students of the problem say the government 
will have to change its policy sooner or 
later but that there's slim chance for drastic 
action in the near future. 


LOUISIANA TUB THUMPING: Leok 
for a flood of propaganda booming indus 
trial-plant possibilities in Leuisiana. Gov- 


ernor Leche has engaged a big New York 
publicity firm and high-powered individual 
press agents to attract manufacturers to his 
Louisiana guarantees ten years of 


State 
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immunity from taxes on new plants, to- 
gether with other legal inducements, in 
return for pledges to employ Louisiana 
labor almost exclusively. 


INSTALLMENT SURPLUS: Wall 
Street analysts are increasingly troubled by 
the sharp rise in installment-plan buying; 
say the consumer market is already show- 
ing signs of sogginess because the average 
man has bought far ahead of himself. 


BRANCH-BANKING EXTENSION? 
Senator McAdoo’s new bills to extend 
branch-banking privileges have aroused a 
storm of protest, but they’ve never had a 
chance anyway. McAdoo admits he’s not 
pushing the legislation; introduced it 
mainly as a favor for a_ constituent, 
Amadeo Peter Giannini, the California 
chain banker. 


PRESS NOTES: The Associated Press 
is about to challenge United Press’ domi- 
nance of Latin America, expanding its 
leased-wire service from 3,000 to 10,000 
words daily ... . The splurge of pictures of 
the Duchess of Windsor and trousseau in 
the current Vogue brought a record sellout 
of the magazine and a record flood of new 
orders . . . French Government forces are 
increasing agitation for nationalizing 
Havas, the French news service; it’s still 
too far to the Right to suit the powers. 


ADMIRALS VS. COMMENTATOR: 
Navy officials are growing more and more 
irked with Boake Carter, radio commen- 
tator, for what they call his “half-baked 
criticisms” of navy policies. A good while 
ago they tried to engineer his deportation. 
failing when they found he'd been natural- 
ized. Now they’re incensed anew, partly 
because they suspect disgruntled junior 
officers of directing his recent punches. 
Secretary Swanson has tried to minimize 
his irritation but can’t conceal it. Asked 
whether the navy planned official action 
against Carter, he replied: “You don't at- 
tack a mosquito with a 16-inch gun.” 


ENTERTAINMENT LINES: Amelia 
Earhart Putnam asked—but didn’t get 
$50,000 for exclusive radio broadcasts at 
departure, arrival, and stop-offs on her new 
round-the-world attempt . Saturday 
morning, formerly considered unsalable 
radio time, is experiencing a boom because 
of the five-day week . . . The Paris Exposi- 
tion has the world’s biggest movie screen, 
180 feet wide ... Thornton Wilder, author 
of “The Bridge of San Luis Rey,” has 
modernized Ibsen’s “The Doll House,” for 
production at the Central City, Colo., play 
festival in July, New York later. 


MISSING PERSONS: Jake Kilrain, who 
once fought a 75-round, bare-knuckle bout 
with John L. Sullivan, recently retired as 
$20-a-week night watchman in a Fall River 
shipyard; now, 78 and soured, he lives in 
Quincy Point, near Boston. . . . Maurice 
Chevalier, wealthiest actor in France since 
his return from Hollywood, is a headliner 
in French music halls; denies any bitter- 
ness over the wey Americans dropped him 

. John Thomas Scopes, defendant in the 
historic “monkey trial” at Dayton, Tenn.. 
is now a geologt for the United Gas Co 
in Houston, Texas: lives quietly in a better 
residential section, won't discuss the trial 
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THE EDITOR’S FORUM 


ABNORMAL TRAMP: | am writing in re- 
gard to a letter which appeared in the Editor's 
Forum on June 5, 1937. A. T. “thanks God 
every day there is a Hitler” but I do not see 
how it is possible for one in his right senses 
to mention God and Hitler in the same sen- 
tence. He condemns and threatens Dr. Gold- 
blatt for experimenting on a dog but then 
goes and praises a man whose treatment of 
Jews and Catholics in Germany is worse than 
any treatment one could give a dog. 

A. T. does not seem to realize that he 
could be jailed for sending threats and slan- 
der through the mails, and he appears to be 
just the type who would write such a letter 
and be too cowardly to sign it. The only 
name I can think of that would fit the Initials 
A. T. would be ABNORMAL TRAMP. 

Louts LANDOWNE 

New York City 


NO MORE FREE PRESS? Another victory 
for you and the Tory press! [News-WEEK, 
May 29]. It is just such utterances as yours 
and the vile insults to our Chief Executive by 
cartoons and editorials in the discredited 
newspapers that will eventually cause a law 
to be put into effect by F. D. R. to curb such 
utterances, as soon as the nine old men are 
curbed by death or otherwise. 


J. H. WickersHaM 
Chicago, II. 


BAFFLING: | have always admired your 
clear comment so deeply that it was a shock 
to come upon the following sentence in your 
editorial of June 5: “If the Board applies 
steady pressure to the lowest wages, not just 
to low wages, attacking small minorities al- 
ways, then it can make progress.” This baf- 
fles me completely. Did you mean to say: 
“If the Board applies steady pressure to the 
lowest wages in addition to low wages... it 
can make progress?” Or did you intend to 
say: “If the Board applies steady pressure 
only to the lowest wages, not to all low wages 
. . . it can make progress?” And if you in- 
tended the latter, what does if, in turn, mean ? 


Lucy BERNHEIM 


Mobile, Ala. 


Editor’s Note: Apologies for a shockingly am- 
biguous sentence. Miss Bernheim guesses correctly the 
second time, of course. What is meant is that if the 
Board attempts in one grand sweep to lift the wages of 
the lowest “third” of the population, the Board will 
fail. But if the Board tackles only those employers who 
pay the lowest wages, only those marginal employers 
who ought themselves to be wage earners, it can remove 
the pressure of their competition from employers who 
pay somewhat higher wages. Thus, indirectly, the Board 
can lift standards in industry. 


INVISIBLE VISITORS: In For Your In- 
formation of May 29 you write Justice Sam- 
uel Rosenman is advising the President, “fre- 
quently going in and out of the White House 

—unnoticed by the press.” How, with some 


two dozen correspondents watching the 
White House, can such visits go on unob 
served ? 


J. Lesuse Wore 
Kansas City, Mo 


Eaditer’s Nete: Swch visits co and have cone un 
observed by the press. White House correspondents 
confine themsclves to the press room in the executive 
wing of the White House. This leaves three possible 


entrances completely uncovered —the main White 
House entrance, the Bast Executive Avenue entrance 
ow the bourgeoisie; a@ Weet Bvecutive Aveawe baw 


ment entrance, Its an old custom for White Houw 
visitors whe with te we the Presidcat. and wat be ve 
ported im the press. te wae ome these calramas 
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other woollens we know, are both available in Brooks Brothers’ 
stocks of Ready-made Suits for Summer. Plain colors and stripes 


are included in both materials. Single and double-breasted models. 


Ready-made Suits $60 to $85 


Our travelling representatives are now visiting 51 cities all over the United States. 


Write to our New York Store, for a copy of their itinerary and Brooxs-|llustrated. 
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take the air-conditioned 


| 
Empire Builder | 
every luxury—every economy 


@ You'll enjoy travel- 
ing on the Empire Builder. Barber, valet, 
bath, radio, buffet, club lounge, standard 
Pullmans and bedroom cars, tourist 
sleepers and luxury coaches, unsur- 
passed dining car service at low prices. 
Be sure your ticket agent routes you 
via Great Northern. 


-VY-—-— MAIL COUPON TODAY=-=——— 
A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway, Dept. NW-6, St. Paul, Minn. 


Tlease send me information about your service to: 
Glacier Park [) Pacific Northwest [) California ( 
Alaska () Aill- Tours () 
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the middle of the last century. Contests 
also stimulated sales. In 1856 The New- 
York Evening Post offered $100 each 
for the best campaign songs in Eng- 
lish and German for Fremont's Presi- 
dential contest with Buchanan. 


® It took the Civil War to break up 
the monopoly which advertisers had 
on front-page space. Not until then did 
publishers learn that reports of battles 
and other exciting events sold more pa- 
pers than first-page descriptions of pat- 
ent medicines. 


® Many conscientious publishers have 
dreamed of “adless’” newspapers, but 
E. W. Scripps was the first to found 
one. His Day Book, published in Chi- 
cago, lived from 1911 to 1917 and 
reached a peak circulation of 22,839. 
Scripps lost interest in it during the 
war; yet the sheet almost proved his 
contention that an “adless’” paper is 
possible. Starting with a first-year 
deficit of $2,690, it finally showed a 
profit of $320. 


® The author, associate professor of 
sociology and journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, has few illusions 
about newspaper men. He doesn’t visu- 
alize all reporters as drunken but glam- 
orous, all editors as hard-boiled but 
noble. Far more typical of the profes- 
sion, Lee indicates, is the New Jersey 
journalist who bitterly explains that 
crusading is a rich man’s game. “You 
lose advertising, you lose circulation, 
you even lose prestige. People begin 
to think you’ve a personal ax to grind 

- and even when you have thwarted 
the plans of scheming politicians and 
saved the city or county millions of 
dollars—what happens? No one gives 
a damn!” 


° 
MAGAZINE: Embattled Liberal 
Weekly Bought by Woman Editor 


“The Nation,” H. L. Mencken once 
said, “is unique in American journalism 
for one thing: it is read by its enemies. 
They may damn it, they may have it 
barred from the libraries, they may 
even—as they did during the war—try 
to have it put down by the police, but 
all the while they read it.” 

Its editors read the radical-liberal 
weekly, too, and sometimes damn it in 
its own columns. Last Mar. 27 Oswald 
Garrison Villard, contributing editor 
and former owner, condemned it for 
supporting President Roosevelt’s court- 
reorganization plan. Apr. 10 Maurice 
Wertheim, the owner, denounced it for 
the same reason. The following week 
Heywood Broun, another member of 
the editorial board and “a little sick of 
its policy of fair play,” roasted it for 
letting Villard and Wertheim air their 
views. He described Wertheim as “a 
Wall Street progressive”—‘A man who 
has just left the room when the fight 
begins.” “Just who,” Broun inquired, 
“owns The Nation?” 

Last week Wertheim announced that 
The Nation was owned by somebody 
else. He had sold it to a woman—to 
Freda Kirchwey, its editor since 1932. 
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Group control by a warring editor), 
board did not jibe with Werthein. 
ideas of the magazine's best interes, 
He has had financial as well as e 

headaches and only recently had »));)). 
the weekly out of the red. Its presen 
circulation, 43,000, is its highest eve, 


Founded in 1865 by Edwin L. Godkip 


and Wendell Phillips Garrison, The Na. 
tion sixteen years later became a wee. 
ly supplement of The New York Eye. 
ning Post. Its owner, Henry Villar) 


left the newspaper to his son, Oswa\i 
Garrison, who sold The Post in 1918 
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Miss Kirchwey: The Nation’s first lady 


but made The Nation a separate publi- 
cation. 


With The New Republic (born 1914) 
it took up the battle against “reaction.’ 
Like its sister weekly, it gained influ- 
ential readers—newspaper editors, col- 
lege professors, teachers, clergymen, 
and professional people—but circula- 
tion hung around 35,000. Friends of 
the weekly constantly dug into theil 
pockets to continue its life. Two years 
ago Wertheim, who had pungled up be- 
fore, bought it for his Civic Aid Founda- 
tion, a nonprofit charitable organiza- 
tion. 


Miss Kirchwey, a Nation editor for 
more than fifteen years, wouldn't say 
how much she’d paid Wertheim. She 
doesn’t intend to change editorial pol- 
icy, and she believes that clashing con- 
victions will keep the magazine healthy, 
although it can’t be “all over the lot on 
opinion.” 

The Nation’s editor-publisher is one 
of the mildest-appearing, childlike-look- 
ing persons who ever joined a picket 
line, signed a manifesto, or organized 
a mass meeting. She’s a daughter of 
George W. Kirchwey, former Columbia 
law professor. She’s the wife (retail- 
ing her maiden name) of Evans Clark, 
executive director of the Twentieth 
Century Fund, Inc., and she’s mother 
of an 18-year-old son. She reached 
The Nation by way of Barnard College 
(1915), Morning Telegraph (Broadway- 
racing daily), and The New York 
Tribune. 
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For Your Information— 


HIRSCH BEHEADING: News serv- 
ices didn’t report the main reason for 
Hitler's sudden decision last week to exe- 
cute Helmuth Hirsch, U.S. citizen, after 
the Foreign Office had indicated he would 
commute the sentence. U.S. Ambassador 
Dodd had clemency almost clinched when 
a routine cable from the German Embassy 
in Washington reached Berlin. It reported 
that Lawrence Simpson, Seattle seaman 
whose three-year sentence the Nazis had 
previously commuted, was making anti- 
Hitler speeches in the Western States and 
selling pamphlets titled: “My Eighteen 
Months in a Nazi Hell.” That wrecked 
Hirsch’s chances. 


FARM-RELIEF HITCHES: It’s more 
than even money that the omibus Farm 
Relief Bill won’t pass this session, though 
parts of it may squeak through. President 
and Wallace want the bill but aren’t com- 
mitting themselves on its details or pushing 
it hard. They remember the squawks over 
the compulsory Potato Act (passed against 
their counsel), and they want to be sure 
that full blame for this new “regimenta- 
tion” is put on the farm organizations 
which are sponsoring it. Besides, the new 
legislation won't be needed till 1938, and 
leaders think itll be easier to pass then— 
particularly if farm prices slump a bit in 
the meanwhile. 


WHEELER OBSTINACY: Tricky ad- 
ministration maneuvering failed in its pur- 
pose to remove Senator Wheeler from 
leadership of the court-plan opposition. 
The White House—through Max Lowen- 
thal, attorney for Wheeler’s railroad-inves- 
tigating committee—tried to start the rail 
inquiry rolling again, thus diverting Wheel- 
er from the court fight. Wheeler refused 
to oblige, said Lowenthal and Senator Tru- 
man could go ahead with the inquiry while 
he himself made a stump tour against the 
court plan, 


ADVISER’S TRADE MARK: When- 
ever F.D.R. quotes the late Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes in a message or speech, 
you can be sure that Tom Corcoran, close 
Roosevelt adviser and onetime secretary 
to the Justice, had a hand in writing it. 
Within the last fortnight Holmes’ quota- 
tions have bobbed up in two Roosevelt 
utterances—the wage and hour message 
and last week’s tax message. Corcoran 
helped write both. 


COURT STYMIE: The Supreme Court 
fight has reached the joke stage. It’s a 
known fact that the conservative Justice 
Sutherland would like to retire, despite 
his recent denials. And it’s known that 
the President would be satisfied with that 
and probably drop his court-enlargement 
demand. Yet nothing happens. 

- . . Most credible explanation is this: 
Sutherland has indirectly got word to the 
White House that he’ll quit after Roosevelt 


publicly abandons his plan; F.D.R., in 
turn, made it clear that he'll drop the plan 
only after Sutherland acts; but neither is 
willing to act first, for fear of giving the 
impression of being licked. 


‘JUSTICE’ ROBINSON: The Presi- 
dent’s advisers have given up hope of find- 
ing a way to get him out of his obligation 
to appoint the innately conservative Sen- 
ator Joe Robinson to Justice Van Devan- 
ter’s place. But, before he lands the job, 
Joe must pay the added price of ushering 
the current batch of controversial New 
Deal bills through the Senate. 


REAL STEEL BOSS: The steel strike 
is one C.1.0. labor rumpus in which John 
L. Lewis isn’t the real field marshal. Philip 
Murray, calm and clever chairman of the 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee, a 
C.L.0. unit, knows his business too well to 
need orders from anyone, though he fre- 





ANSWERING A Query (II) 


“Do you expect me to believe,” 
asks an indignant reader, “that 
all of those predictions you print 
are correct?” rr 

The answer, of course, is that 
ALL are not absolutely correct. 
However, the editors believe that 
For Your INFORMATION comes as 
near to complete accuracy as is 
possible for a feature approxi- 
mately half of which is given over 
to forecasts. Each week the F.Y.I. 
editor receives comprehensive re- 
ports from more than 30 out- 
standing news experts. These he 
checks against each other and re- 
checks by telephone, telegraph, or 
cable. Recommended test of their 
accuracy: - turn back to early 
copies and compare the predic- 
tions with later developments. 











quently confers with Lewis by long-dis- 
tance phone. 


CONGRESS ADJOURNMENT? Not 
likely before Aug. 1, more probable about 
Aug. 30. Leaders’ public predictions that 
the session will end earlier can be dis- 
counted as mere efforts to spur Congress- 
men to greater speed. 


DEFICIT LOWDOWN: In case you're 
a figure addict—Treasury officials are now 
privately counting on at least a $450,000,000 
deficit for the 1937-38 fiscal year, despite 
public predictions that it may be much less. 


WISCONSIN BOOMERANG: Gov. Phil 
La Follette is beginning to wonder how wise 
he was in ousting Glenn Frank as presi- 
dent of the University of Wisconsin last 
Winter. Contrary to La Follette’s expec- 
tations, Frank has. retained his Madison 
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residence and is courting the Republican 
nomination for Governor in 1938, If he 
gets it, Phil may have to drop plans for 
going to the Senate and again run for Gov- 
ernor in place of his intended successor, 
Representative Boileau, who's no match 
for Frank as a campaigner. 


SCHEDULED DEPARTURES: James 
F. Dewey, one of the Labor Department's 
ace strike conciliators and an expert on 
steel labor disputes, will soon quit, prob- 
ably to take a $10,000-a-year job on Penn- 
sylvania’s labor board . . . Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor McGrady still insists on 
resigning, though he’s now complying with 
F.D.R.’s request to “stay awhile” . . . Com- 
munications Commissioner Irvin Stewart 
has declined the President's offer of reap- 
pointment on July 1; implies he’s fed up 
with the internal mess in the commission. 


GARNER RETREAT: Congress may 
mill around Washington all Summer in 
compliance with F.D.R.’s legislative orders, 
but not Vice President Garner. Unless 
some one puts tremendous pressure on 
him, he’s determined to go home to Uvalde, 
Texas, about July 1. 


TRIVIA: The Supreme Court has started 
a matrimonial boom among Social Security 
Board employes; they were so uncertain 
about their jobs that they delayed mar- 
riage until the court upheld the Social Se- 
curity Act . .. Herbert Hoover has at last 
found a tenant for his long-vacant S Street 
home in Washington—Secretary of War 
Woodring ... In an effort to perpetuate 
his PWA, Secretary Ickes is swamping 
correspondents with press releases telling 
the glories of its accomplishments. 


ADD TRIVIA: The W.C.T.U. held its 
convention in the capital at the Washing- 
ton Hotel—famous for its planter’s punches 
. . . Secretary of the Interior Ickes threw 
a party for correspondents to let them 
drink their fill of the new government- 
made rum from the Virgin Islands; next 
day he was ill, but swore it was just a co- 
incidence . . . Senator Walsh has a thick 
file on the case of an elderly lady who 
wants special legislation to repay her $2.50 
for a shipment of pie and pickles dam- 
aged by the Post Office Department... 


WINDSOR POPULARITY: Best clue 
to the results of the British Government’s 
efforts to make the people forget ex-King 
Edward lies in the hitherto unpublished 
circulation figures of British newspapers 
reporting the Windsor-Simpson wedding. 
Their sales ran from 10 to 40 percent above 
average. The London Mirror, which printed 
elaborate stories and pictures of the event, 
had an increase of 600,000 copies. 


AUTHOR LINDBERGH: Colonel Lind- 
bergh, his English neighbors report, is now 
busy writing a book of memoirs, with the 
aid of his author-wife . . . Rumors that 
he’s about to apply for British citizenship 
can safely be discounted. 


CUBAN CROSSROAD: Backstage in- 
dications are that Colonel Batista is about 
fed up with the Cuban Congressional fac- 
tions hostile to his virtual dictatorship. - It’s 
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not unlikely that he'll dissolve the Cham- 
ber within the next two months, but he 
may employ more artful devices. To put 
down the recent Menocalist attempt to gain 
Congressional control, he quietly distrib- 
uted some 2,000 patronage jobs to 72 legis- 
lators. 


REICH REBELS: Censorship kept the 
news out of general circulation, but Ger- 
many has had a minor storm over Goer- 
ing’s new four-year program for economic 
self-sufficiency. A group of top-rank in- 
dustrialists filed a protest with Minister of 
Economy Schacht. As a result, irate offi- 
cials threatened the arrest of one of the 
group’s leaders, Baron Krupp von Bohlen 
und Halbach; finally contented themselves 
with having political police quiz him for 
several hours. 


CHINA FEARS: Despite the widely 
publicized reassurances given her, China is 
definitely worried over rumors of a re- 
newed British-Japanese entente. The fact 
that Dr. Kung’s Chinese entourage was the 
largest delegation at the Coronation was 
no accident, but a studied effort to flatter 
Britain in the hope of heading off a Lon- 
don-Tokyo understanding. 


ROYAL PRESS AGENT: Impressed 
with necessity for popularizing King George 
with an indifferent public, Britain has 
quietly switched press secretaries at Buck- 
ingham Palace. Sir Eric Mieville is re- 
placing Herbert Frank Mitchell, whose 
aloofness repeatedly irked reporters. The 
usually routine job is now considered 
tremendously important, because of the 
need for squelching hundreds of royal- 
family rumors, cutting down on Edward’s 
publicity, and creating synthetic popularity 
for the King and Queen. 


FOREIGN NOTES: The plan for King 
George and Queen Elizabeth to visit Bel- 
fast, Ireland, has been worrying Ulster 
Police Chief Wickham because he can’t 
find a date when there’s not likely to be 
“seasonal rioting” . . . France expects to 
keep most of the 30,000 Basque child refu- 
gees, needs them because of her shrinking 
birthrate . . . Reorganization of the gov- 
ernment-owned British Broadcasting Corp. 
is expected as a result of the series of 
blunders in Coronation broadcasts 
Premier Blum is now booed every time 
his picture is shown in France’s more 
bourgeois movie houses Belgium’s 
King Leopold increased his reputation as 
Europe’s most democratic monarch by 
throwing a “tea” (but serving beer) for 
4,000 working men and women. 


GOLD CHANGE? The new flood of 
rumors that the government’s about to take 
direct action to halt the inflow of gold 
seems only partly justified. Most able 
students of the problem say the government 
will have to change its policy sooner or 
later but that there’s slim chance for drastic 
action in the near future. 


LOUISIANA TUB THUMPING: Look 
for a flood of propaganda booming indus- 
trial-plant possibilities in Louisiana. CGov- 
ernor Leche has engaged a big New York 
publicity firm and high-powered individual 
press agents to attract manufacturers to his 
State. Louisiana guarantees ten years of 
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immunity frem taxes on new plants, tp. 
gether with other legal inducements. in 
return for pledges to employ Louisian, 
labor almost exclusively. 


INSTALLMENT SURPLUS: Wall 
Street analysts are increasingly troubled 
the sharp rise in installment-plan buying. 
say the consumer market is already shoy. 
ing signs of sogginess because the average 
man has bought far ahead of himself, 


BRANCH-BANKING EXTENSION? 
Senator McAdoo’s new bills to exten 
branch-banking privileges have aroused , 
storm of protest, but they’ve never had , 
chance anyway. McAdoo admits he’s no 
pushing the legislation; introduced ; 
mainly as a favor for a_ constituent. 
Amadeo Peter Giannini, the California 
chain banker. 


PRESS NOTES: The Associated Pres 
is about to challenge United Press’ domi. 
nance of Latin America, expanding jt: 
leased-wire service from 3,000 to 10.0) 
words daily . . . The splurge of pictures of 
the Duchess of Windsor and trousseau in 
the current Vogue brought a record <ellout 
of the magazine and a record flood of new 
orders . . . French Government forces: are 
increasing agitation for nationalizing 
Havas, the French news service; it’s still 
too far to the Right to suit the powers. 


ADMIRALS VS. COMMENTATOR: 
Navy officials are growing more and more 
irked with Boake Carter, radio commen. 
tator, for what they call his “half-baked 
criticisms” of navy policies. A good while 
ago they tried to engineer his deportation. 


failing when they found he’d been natural- 
ized. Now they’re incensed anew, partly 
because they suspect disgruntled junior 
officers of directing his recent punches. 
Secretary Swanson has tried to minimize 


his irritation but can’t conceal it. Asked 
whether the navy planned official action 
against Carter, he replied: “You don‘ at- 
tack a mosquito with a 16-inch gun.” 


ENTERTAINMENT LINES: = Amelia 
Earhart Putnam asked—but didn’t get 
$50,000 for exclusive radio broadcasts at 
departure, arrival, and stop-offs on her new 
round-the-world attempt Saturday 
morning, formerly considered unsalable 
radio time, is experiencing a boom because 
of the five-day week . . . The Paris Exposi- 
tion has the world’s biggest movie screen. 
180 feet wide . . . Thornton Wilder, author 
of “The Bridge of San Luis Rey,” ha: 
modernized Ibsen’s “The Doll House,” for 
production at the Central City, Colo., play 
festival in July, New York later. 


MISSING PERSONS: Jake Kilrain, who 
once fought a 75-round, bare-knuckle bout 
with John L. Sullivan, recently retired a: 
$20-a-week night watchman in a Fall River 
shipyard; now, 78 and soured, he lives in 
Quincy Point, near Boston. . . . Maurice 
Chevalier, wealthiest actor in France since 
his return from Hollywood, is a headliner 
in French music halls; denies any bitter- 
ness over the way Americans dropped him 
. .- John Thomas Scopes, defendant in the 
histotic “monkey trial” at Dayton, Tenn.. 
is now a geologist for the United Gas (>. 
in Houston, Texas; lives quietly in a better 
residential section, won’t diseuss the trial. 
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isiana RMAL TRAMP: [I am writing in re- Wid 

ue letter which appeared in the Editor's aa 9 tt la 

Forum on June 5, 1937. A. T. “thanks God ZF, uf tee ¥ —* 
Wall every day there is a Hitler” but I do not see A Ny ‘ F “Y } 
ed by how it is possible for one in his right senses / Ty —<. Bu |i 
vine: to mention God and Hitler in the same sen- UNIS 4 \ [% YY 
_ tence. He condemns and threatens Dr. Gold- (6 “/) ae ot | 
ace blatt for experimenting on a dog but then 17% iy fy > Pp a 
—_ goes and praises a man whose treatment of \ Ap ty J /) 

Jews and Catholics in Germany is worse than yf Ws / | 
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still Chicago, Ill, 
: e Our travelling representatives are now visiting 51 cities all over the United States. 
OR: Write to our New York Store, for a copy of their itinerary and Brooxs-I/lustrated. 
mere BAFFLING: I have always admired your i 
clear comment so deeply that it was a shock A 
rer to come upon the following sentence in your 
: ed editorial of June 5: “If the Board applies ESTABLISHED 1818 
‘hile steady pressure to the lowest wages, not just 


tion, to low wages, attacking small minorities al- 
ural- ways, then it can make progress.” This baf- 
irtly fles me completely. Did you mean to say: 
ier “If the Board applies steady pressure to the MOTT, 
ram lowest wages in addition to low wages... it 
dis can make progress ?”’ Or did you intend to 

ed say: “If the Board applies steady pressure oS LOTHI HIN | WN toe 

tion .. it can make progress?” And if you in- 

t al- tended the latter, chen does it, in turn, mean ? Mens mishings, ings, Hats ee 


only to the lowest wages, not to all low wages 
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second time, of course. What is meant is that if the 
new Board attempts in one grand sweep to lift the wages of 
‘day the lowest “third’’ of the population, ‘the Board will 
able ail. But if the Board tackles only those employers who } 
vase pay the lowest wages, only those marginal employers 
“: who ought themselves to be wage earners, it can remove 
0SI- the pressure of their competition from employers who 
een. pay some what higher wages. Thus, indirectly, the Board 
fos an lift standards in industry. B ad Z f N, ae E 
“ve ound Volumes o EWS-V¥V EEK . 
for ‘~ Volume VIII ‘ VY Hi ;. 
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. juently going in and out of the White House 82.50 83.50 s 5 
out —unnoticed by the press.” How, with some 3 
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TODAY IN AMERICA 


THE FINE ART OF AVOIDANCE 


few President’s denunciation of the wealthy tax 
dodgers who incorporate themselves in the Baha- 
mas, take their minor children into Wall Street part- 
nerships or charge their pocket money up to business 
expenses, is singularly unexciting. I have no sympathy 
with tax dodgers. I think they are not only mean- 
spirited, but stupid. They probably deserve what- 
ever unpleasant notoriety they may get as a result of 
Congressional action. 

But when that has been said, the fact remains that 
the whole affair is pretty small potatoes. The income- 
tax figures for 1935 show that there were 235 income- 
tax payers with incomes of $300,000 or more and that 
they paid a total of $84,000,000 in taxes, which was 16 
per cent of all income taxes collected. The ablest tax 
expert I know tells me that if all evasions and avoid- 
ances of the kind mentioned by the President were 
detected and the money recovered, it might possibly 
amount to 10 per cent of this sum, or $8,400,000. 
Roughly, this amounts to less than half of one per 
cent of the annual expenditures of the government. 
It is an amount which, however unfairly withheld, 
does not loom large in our national economy. 

Tax dodging, says Secretary Morgenthau, is respon- 
sible for “a very large portion of the deficiency in 
revenues.” Well, the Treasury estimates missed fire 
by $400,000,000. Compare this with the $8,400,000 
mentioned above. 

The Treasury’s egregious error is largely the result 
of its miscalculation about the effect of the corporate- 
surplus tax. When the President first proposed that 
tax the Treasury permitted him to say, among other 
things, that the tax would “stop leaks in present sur- 
taxes.” Now the Treasury, in order to alibi its $400,- 
000,000 deficiency, would have us believe that the tax, 
instead of stopping leaks, actually opened up new ones. 

As a matter of fact, the implication that the methods 
of evasion enumerated by Secretary Morgenthau were 
invented only last year is absurd. Incorporation of 
foreign holding companies has been going on for 
years. The favored place for incorporation used to 
be Panama; now it happens to be the Bahamas. In- 
corporation of private estates is old stuff, too. 


HE President calls the demand for the revision of 

the tax structure this year an attempt to befog the 
issue. It is a red herring, he says. Yet it is the un- 
fairness and severity of the income-tax laws which 
create the very condition of which he complains so 
passionately; it is the harshness of the law which 
goads taxpayers into seeking means of escape. Tax 
evasion and avoidance always increase in direct ratio 
with the severity of the tax; that is axiomatic. 

The President concedes the ultimate need for over- 
hauling the entire tax structure. There is only one 
reason for the postponement of that job: it puts off 
the day when the President and the Treasury must 
defend or admit the unfairness of some of their major 
tax policies, notably the enactment of the corporate- 
surplus tax. To defend that tax will be difficult in- 
deed, and the Administration apparently has no desire 
to admit that it made a mistake in sponsoring it. 

In this respect, recent events in London offer a con- 
trast. Some time back, Neville Chamberlain, as Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer, submitted a thoroughly bad 
tax bill—not like our surplus-profits tax, but open to 
many of the same fundamental objections. The ¢lj. 
max of an informative debate on it was a speech }y 
Winston Churchill in Parliament so penetrating tha; 
it deserves a wide reading in this country, particularly 
in Washington. He said: “Mr. Gladstone—or perhaps 
it was Mr. Disraeli—on one occasion, when reproached 
for giving way on some point, said that ‘in a demo. 
cratically governed country, it is sometimes necessary 
to defer to the opinions of other people’.”  \r. 
Churchill pleaded with the new Prime Minister to 
show sufficient resiliency of mind and largeness of 
spirit to drop the proposal immediately and “to drop 
it in the grand manner.” -.This-Mr. Chamberlain did, 
frankly and engagingly admitting his mistake. 

In Washington, the failure of the surplus-profits tax 
and the Treasury’s gross overestimates are simply not 
discussed. The attempt to create a diversion by raising 
a hue and cry about tax dodgers implies, of course, an 
admission of error. But this can hardly be called a 
manifestation of “the grand manner.” 


5 ws moral approach in Mr. Roosevelt is rather 
highly developed. It has appeared once more in 
the hazy generalities about moral frauds with which 
his message is studded. The President is none too pre- 
cise in his use of these terms to characterize, with one 
stroke of the pen, devices which are clearly within 
the law, devices which are clearly violations of the 
law, and devices whose illegality is problematical. On 
the other hand, the attempts of some commentators 
to justify any form of avoidance not prohibited by 
the letter of the law will not stand up, either in the 
face of public opinion or modern moral science. The 
public cares little about the legal distinction be- 
tween “evasion” and “avoidance”: to the country as 
a whole a tax dodger is a tax dodger. And most 
modern ethicists hold with Father Blakely, S.J., a 
brilliant editor of America, that the law imposes an 
obligation in conscience and that “No man may use 
his property in such a way that injury results to the 
State or to any individual. He must administer it not 
only for his own good, but also for the common good.” 
In my judgment, this describes the attitude of most 
men of wealth today with reference to loopholes in 
the tax laws—an attitude which is reinforced by two 
very practical considerations: nothing they could )os- 
sibly buy with the money they might save would give 
them enough satisfaction to offset the notoriety that 
evasion or avoidance usually entails; and even if they 
succeeded in lessening their annual taxes, thus in 


effect increasing the size of their fortune, their heirs — 


would have to pay just that much more inheritance tax. 
The biggest individual taxpayers now are those who 
hold large fortunes accumulated in the days when 
neither income nor inheritance taxes were high. !t is 
unlikely that such fortunes will appear again. We are 
fast cutting down the forest of big trees; there isn't 
going to be any second growth to match it. Thus the 
average man must ultimately shoulder more and more 
of the burden. When he realizes that it is going to 
take a sizable red herring to divert him from a pretty 
ruthless attack upon the cost of government. 
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Hauling economy is largely a matter of 
power truck that gives you the right 
amount of power for one job may be 
under-powered or over-powered for an- 
other jo ». When a truck is under-powered, 
it cannot be economical, because it can- 
not handle your loads without excessive 
gas-wasting low-gear operation. More 
trips may be required to haul your loads. 


THAT’S POWERED FOR YOUR 


On the other hand, in an over-powered 
truck you pay for power you do not need. 
Gas costs are higher. Over-all cost is high. 

That is why Ford offers you a choice of 
power to fit your needs. Every type in the 
Ford V-8 Truck and Commercial Car line 
is available with an 85-horsepower engine 
for heavy-duty work. And those types 
commonly used for light delivery service 





JOB! 


are also available with the new 60-horse- 
power V-8 engine. Whatever your loads, 
get the facts about Ford V-8 Trucks and 
Commercial Cars. Call your Ford dealer 
and set a date for an ‘‘on-the-job’’ test 
under your own operating conditions. 

CONVENIENT, ECONOMICAL TERMS 
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